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NOTICE! 


TO DUCK 
HUNTERS 
IN THE 
FOLLOWING 
AREAS: 


1. In Brevard County east of 6. On all national wildlife refuges 
Interstate 95. which allow waterfowl hunting. 
2. In Broward, Osceola and Dade 7. On Lake Okeechobee. 
counties. 


3. In Leon County exclusive of Lake 8. On IMC Wildlife Management Area 


Talquin and the Ochlockonee River. (Polk County). 
4. On Lake Miccosukee in Leon and 9. On Occidental Wildlife Management 


Jefferson counties. Area (Hamilton County). 
5. On Orange Lakeand LakeLochloosa 10.0n Lake Ponte Vedra (north of the 
in Alachua County. Guana Dam) in St. Johns County. 


11.0n M-K Ranch Public Waterfowl 
Hunting Area in Gulf County. 


NON-TOXIC STEEL SHOT MUST 
BE USED IN ALL GAUGE 
SHOTGUNS WHEN HUNTING 
DUCKS IN THE ABOVE AREAS. 


For additional information call 
the nearest office of the Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission 


CALL TOLL FREE Lakeland—1-800-282-8002 @ Ocala—1-800-342-9620 @ Lake City—1-800-342-8105 
West Palm Beach—1-800-432-2046 ® Panama City—1-800-342-1676 
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Chance, a golden Labrador, waits patiently and watches the tree tops for low flying ducks in 
the front cover photo by Brian Proctor. In the back cover photo, by Elizabeth T. Adler, a pair of 
burrowing owls perch in the twilight hours to watch for prey. 


hree years ago, I was using a borrowed horse 

to chase my dog. My dog was a ghostly speck 

that appeared at intervals through openings in 

palmettos, across a muddy creek and along a fence 
where it was only momentarily diverted. 

The horse was sweating and I was bouncing. Willie 
Shoemaker I’m not. The dog, a white setter, was 
dragging a big nylon rope that should have slowed a 
pickup truck. Behind him it snapped unnoticed in 
the breeze. The dog’s range, they explained to me, 
was about right for a plantation. | don’t own a 
plantation. I don’t owna horse. I can’t run very fast. I 
don’t have the setter any more. 

I have read a whole shelf of books about bird dogs, 
and I have owned quite a few. I have followed them 
enough that now I write a column about pointing 
. dogs for Gun Dog magazine. This does not make me 
an authority, but as a victim, I attract sympathy from 
readers who feel a kinship for me. 

Hunting dogs, like wives and bridgework, are 
individual things. Hunters tend to be loyal to certain 
breeds but I can’t make it that way any more than I 
can say I choose only Irishmen or Austrians as 
friends. Each breed has certain characteristics. En- 
glish pointers are supposed to be wide-ranging, even 
though there are some that won’t get out from under 
your feet. Brittanies are supposed to be the most 
reliable retrievers, even though three have grown old 
in our family with disdain for bringing things. They 
were pretty good hunters otherwise. This sort of 
thing runs through the other pointing breeds, too. 

My most profitable dog was a big square-jawed 
English pointer christened Magnificent Murphy. I 
showed a good profit on Murphy because! could sell 


By Charles Waterman 


an article about him any time, just by reporting what 
he did. The articles were humorous because Murphy 
was humorous. | don’t recall killing any birds over 
him at all. When he pointed he was so far away, I said 
the birds would pair off and start nesting before | 
could get there. I also wrote that I was always afraid 
Murphy was hunting where the season was closed. | 
wrote that you may have seen Murphy, since he 
probably passed your place at one time or anotherho 
matter where you live. 


But Murphy was very sensible about his wide 
range. Any dog that runs at 20 miles an hour for a 
few minutes without paying attention to where he’s 
been is going to get lost now and then. When 
Murphy got lost, he stopped and howled until | 
found him. He thought that was the accepted 
procedure and would take off again before I could 
catch him. He came from field trial stock and this 
must be kept in mind. 


After a couple of years of hunting for Murphy, | 
gave up and wondered what to do with him. Since he 
could sweep a coffee table clean with one swipe of hi 
tail, and probably would, and sin 
drunk toad there-was little likelihood any : darnilp 
would want himas a house pet. But I knew a bird dog 
trainer and learned by long distance telephone that 
he was willing to have a look at Murphy. That was 
when I played it smart. 


I delivered Murphy to the man’s kennel when he 
was away at a field trial and stuck Murphy’s regis- 
tration papers on the door. Evidently, when the 
trainer came home and saw that Murphy looked 
capable of running all day and night, he saddled a fast 
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horse and tried him out. That was when the electric 
collar was just coming into use and think our energy 
shortages of that time were augmented by the 
amount of electricity used to stop Murphy. 

It was a couple of years later that I learned Murphy 
was burning up the field trial circuit out West and I 
was naturally glad to learn he had found work. Then 
the following year I learned he had won a national 
chicken championship (that’s prairie chickens) and 
saw a whole page in The American Field (national 
field trial journal) devoted to Murphy’s accom- 
plishment. I mentioned at the time that he probably 
made more in stud fees than I did with a typewriter, 
but I have never begrudged Murphy’s success. He 
and I were incompatible. Wherever old Murph is 
now, | hope the birds hold tight and the bones are 
juicy. 

I am especially fond of Brittanies and, although 
most Southern quail hunters are partial to English 
pointers or setters, the Brittany is about as adaptable 
an all-purpose bird dog as I’ve been able to find. 
They are also supposed to be close workers, but I had 
one that checked in only at mealtime. 

Anyway, | had a Brittany named Rendezvous Kelly 
(registration name) that I took all over the country 
and had him point every species of North American 
upland game. This added up to 18 kinds of birds and 
I wrote a book about it. Then I sat back and waited 
for the outcry. 1 was sure somebody would have a 
dog that had pointed all of those birds plus one or 
two I didn’t know about—and maybe there would be 
a dog that had pointed every upland bird in the 
world. But that book has been out of print for years 
and, to this day, nobody else has ever claimed to have 
a dog that got that many kinds. 

I am pretty good to my dogs, seldom beat them, 
and feed them regularly. I do not know why they do 
not want to bring birds to me. Other people’s dogs 
retrieve to me pretty well, andI used to havea sort of 
partnership with a fellow who had a whole kennelful 
of bird dogs. They retrieved beautifully and one of 
them not only brought birds to everybody in a 
hunting party, but was careful to divide them up 
equally. Since I am a lousy shot, this last charac- 
teristic was especially appealing. 

Having been told Brittanies are natural retrievers, I 
was confident my first one would handle that end 
routinely. It went pretty well until the day it rained, a 
field got muddy, and my dog encountered a hog-tight 


fence while he was carrying in a bird. The Brittany 
was tired, cold and muddy and, after deliberating the 
various options for getting the bird through the fence 
to me, he spit the bird out, went back to hunting and 
retired permanently from retrieving. 

The aforementioned Kelly, who also felt ordinary 
retrieving was beneath him, would make exceptions 
if a bird fell in a nearly inaccessible place. If] could 
get to it, he figured there was no use in his fooling 
with it since he didn’t have hands. But there were 
instances like the time in Alaska when a ptarmigan 
fell over a precipice and into a fog-filled canyon. He 
jumped over after it and I never expected to see him 
again but he came back, struggling up the canyon 
wall with loose rock rattling down behind him and 
the ptarmigan in his jaws. 

Danny, my far-flung setter, never had time to 
bother with retrieving. It is insulting to expect a dog 
to carry birds around when he is engaging in two- 
mile casts and never knows what state he will be in at 


nightfall. Old Tex, the big-chested Brittany, who was 
beloved by all of his acquaintances, not only wouldn’t 
retrieve himself but resented retrieving done by 
other dogs and would growl when it happened. 

Tex also hada playful little thing he did to downed 
birds. He’d pick them up and move them, then lay 
them down again. Once he had one in his mouth, 
he’d refuse all commands to “‘hunt dead” for it. You 
were on your own. The most confusing psychology 
about this was that he became one of the best dead 
hunters I ever saw. I have a horror of leaving cripples 
and Tex spent an hour once finding a winged quail in 
switchgrass tunnels. 

But that wasn’t as bad as some of the bird eaters 
I’ve known. One German shorthair was an exem- 
plary hunter and pointer, but no one was able to 
shoot enough quail to fill him up to the point where 
he was willing to share birds with the hunters. Thatis 
the kind of report that gets a nasty letter so I'll state 
now that I love shorthairs and many of them até 
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wonderful retrievers. A taste for freshly downed 
quail is not peculiar to any breed. 

The retrieving business has really bugged me. I’ve 

not bought world champions, but I haven’t chintzed 
on dog prices and I wanted one that would bring me 
things. After all these years, I figured I had it coming. 
| went shopping for a new Brittany and found a 
dandy. 

Itwasn’t easy to get this dog. The owner, who runs 
a top-notch kennel, isn’t peddling dogs to just 
anybody and I had to have more references than the 
dog had. The price was considerable, but after the 
dog pointed beautifully, he retrieved as if that were 
the main thing. Stood up, put his feet on the trainer’s 
chest and handed him the bird. 

“If you don’t buy this dog,”’ the trainer said, ‘1am 
going to go a little farther and teach him to put the 
bird in my vest.’’ 

Sol wrote the check, took the dog home, watched 
him retrieve a dummy as if it were a big egg and 
waited for hunting season. He pointed stylishly and 
brought me birds without even ruffling the feathers. 
Then one day he rushed at top speed to where a quail 
had fallen, sniffed it carefully, looked at me as if to 
say, “Yep, there it is,” and resigned from retrieving. 

I got out some of my dog books and reviewed 
some of the retrieving methods, but since this had 
been such a stand-out fetcher to begin with, I 
thought I’d give him a little more time. Then shot a 
quail over a pond. He went and got that bird and 
dropped in on shore. Maybe I had a duck dog. 

Along came the Duchess. Now here was a classy- 
looking pointer with no available pedigree. My 
friend bought her for $100 with her dog house 
thrown in. He asked the former owner what training 
Duchess had. He said she was a bird dog and bird 
dogs do not need training. 

“She’s a bird dog,’’ the man said, ‘all they do is 
point birds and then when you shoot the birds, they 
bring them to you. No training.” 

Through some involved manipulations, I ended 
up keeping Duchess for a while and first thing I 
knew, I had bought her. I have not used the training 
books on Duchess. She points the birds and, if 
someone shoots them, she brings them to him. No 
training. 

Now, I doubt if there ever was a field trial 
champion that had not undergone considerable 
training and I’m sure most good hunting dogs get just 
as much. I am going to start training Duchess if 1 can 
figure something else she is supposed to do. Maybe 
ll have her put the birds in my vest pocket. 

When I was a kid, I was told by my contemporaries 
that stealing watermelons wasn’t really stealing. 
When I learned about horse trading, I heard that 
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cheating on horses was not really cheating. And 
otherwise honest people are inclined to stretch fish a 
few inches or pounds and consider it ethical. 

I guess lying about bird dogs is not really lying and, 
if all of the bird dog stories I have heard were true, 
dogs would be in charge and we would be sleeping in 
kennels. 

Bird dogs are a sort of happy and incurable disease 
and maybe it’s just bad luck that none of mine have 
been very much smarter than people. For all the rest 
of you whose dogs are not perfect, | recommend the 
philosophy that your dog, however good a friend, is 
not related to you and if he eats birds, chases rabbits 
and points gophers, you need not become a recluse 
or wear a sack over your head. 

The most agonizing dog commentary | ever heard 
was delivered before a considerable audience by an 
apologetic trainer whose pride and joy had chased a 
bird during a field trial. When it gets to that, you’ve 
really ‘‘given a dog your heart to tear.”’ 

About five years ago, I started laughing at dogs 
again and it’s a lot more fun. 


l Next WEEKEND 
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Forestry 
Farm 
For Wildlife 


By Neal'Eichholz 


Biologist, Office of Environmental’Services 


Wild turkey nest and eggs 


he future of wildlife in 
Florida’s 11 million acres of 
natural landscape, and the en- 
vironments that support them, 
will be greatly influenced by fu- 
ture practices of the forest pro- 
ducts industry. In Florida and 
over much of the Southeast, the 
industry is becoming increasingly 
efficient at tree agriculture and the 
present day trend is toward vast 
tree farms that are beginning to 
rival lowa’s cornfields in acreage 
importance. These monocultures 
ate.frequently managed without 
consideration f6r wildlife, and the 
worst cases tan.bé appropriately 
labeled as “‘biological*deserts.” 
In addition to eliminating 
valuable wildlife habitat, largé 
land clearing operations for re- 
planting pine trees influence 
pollution in surrounding water 
drainages, and clearing increases 
the rate of water flow. This re- 
duces the time before peak flow 
and raises acid levels in the re- 
ceiving wetlands adjacent to the 
cleared land. 
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In spite of this trend, some 
srivately owned tracts with ex- 
eosive tree farms are managed for 
oulpwood or saw timber, yet 
maintain an abundance and variety 
of wildlife. One such tract is man- 
wed by Dennis E. Andrews of 
Chiefland, a landowner and for- 
eter who utilizes a multiple-use 
concept in his approach to tree 
farming. Like his father before 
tim, Andrews earns a living by 
harvesting trees, but also is part of 
atradition of enjoying the natural 
world while appreciating the del- 
icate relationships between wild- 
life and their habitats. 

Andrews’ tract is similar in 
appearance to other pine growing 
operations and consists of about 
4,000 acres, of which over half is 
inpine plantations, both new and 
old, About 500 acres are in natural 
pine stands and 600 acres are a 
mixture of pine and hardwoods. 
Another 100 to 200 acres are 
either cut or planted annually. 
less than 10 acres are used for 
planting wildlife foods. 


Nz typical of other tree farms is 
Andrews’ high deer population. 
More than 100 animals have been 
uken each of the past two years by 
members of a private sporting 
lub who lease hunting rights. The 
hunting lease is limited to a small 
membership and is not intended 
‘sa profit-making venture. Lease 
revenues pay real estate’'taxes and 
members help protectthe land by 
patrolling the area. Turkey, quail, 
dove, rabbit, hog and squirrel are 
other game species that occur in 
00d numbers throughout the 
tact. Nongame species such as 
nawks, owls, woodpeckers, wading 
vitds and other les§ conspicuous 
dirds, mammals and-reptiles are 
pilso common. 


For those who own forest land 
and are interested in managing it 
for both timber and wildlife, here 
is what worked on Andrews’ land. 
A key factor is to leave hardwood 
trees where they provide the most 
benefit for wildlife. Places where 
hardwoods occur naturally are usu- 
ally sites that are least productive 
for pine trees, and therefore least 
harmful to the pine-growing op- 
erations. For example, in areas of 
poor drainage such as pond bor- 
ders, swamps, and areas subject to 
seasonal flooding, no pines are 
planted below the estimated 10- 
year high water mark. 

Within these high water boun- 
daries, natural tree seeding is en- 
couraged by leaving older existing 
pines as seed sources. Burning or 
disc plowing this zone just prior to 
seed drop maximizes natural re- 
generation. After the pine seed- 
lings sprout, Mother Nature is 
allowed to select those pines that 
are best suited to survive the yearly 
water fluctuations. 

In these areas, natural selection 
produces trees while saving the 
cost of replanting entire zones that 
have been eliminated by high 
water. No ditching or draining is 
done since they are costly and 
adversely affect water quality. If 
hardwoods such as oaks and gums 
become established where pines 
have difficulty surviving, they are 
allowed to grow and provide wild- 
life habitat. In the long term, both 
wildlife and timber benefit. When 
harvesting trees insuch areas, only 
those pines near the edge or just 
above the high water mark are cut. 
This is usually about 50 percent of 
the available trees and about 70 
percent of the total volume of 
standing wood at any given time 
within these natural areas. 

Oaks and small stands of hard- 
woods (usually 10 acres or less) 
are scattered over the tract. The 

result is a variety of habitat types 
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that is easily accessible to wildlife. 
This practice is one of the most 
fundamental concepts in wildlife 
management and is known as the 
law of interspersion or the edge 


effect. 


Eastern cottontail rabbit 
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he edge effect is concerned 

with the zone or ecotone where 
two habitat types come together. 
This zone is more valuable to 
wildlife than either of the habitat 
types alone. Both the number of 
animals and species of wildlife de- 
pend upon the amount of edge within 
a given area. It is the degree of 
habitat interspersion, or the spa- 
tial relationships of these habitats 
to an animal’s life requirements, 
that determines the value of a 
forest as wildlife habitat. 

Other techniques useful for en- 
hancing wildlife values include the 
design of cutting and planting areas 
and the construction of access 
roads. Clear cutting and replanting 
are limited to between 20 and 80 
acres and shaped to fit the natural 
contour of stands of similar ages 
and sizes of trees. Leaving trees in 
similar groups is an accepted for- 
estry practice, but irregular shapes 
are becoming less desirable to 
larger timber companies. 

It is cheaper and easier to cut, 
clear and plant along straight lines, 
but straight edges provide the least 
amount of wildlife habitat. Access 
roads become part of the forest 
environment and serve as addi- 
tional habitat since they are often 
the only areas where enough sun- 
light reaches the plants. Road vege- 
tation provides important wildlife 
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foods and serves as excellent hab- 
itat for insects. These are vital 
food sources for a variety of birds, 
small mammals, reptiles and 
amphibians. 

Large commercial timber op- 
erations commonly build long, 
wide, straight roads which are 
tightly compacted, regularly 
graded and often void of vege- 
tation. On the Andrews tract, 
forest roads are narrow and wind 
through and around the planted 
timber. The roads are regularly 
disced about three inches deep 
with a seven-foot-wide harrow and 
the soil surface of the freshly 
harrowed road is quickly recom- 
pacted by normal vehicle traffic. 
Wildlife foods are planted and 
allowed to grow along the roads so 
the roads serve as access routes 
and provide strips of wildlife 
habitat. 

Planted timber is managed in 
units dependent on natural bar- 
riers such as ponds, thickets or 
drainages. Hardwoods often form 
stand borders and are protected if 
the trees are heavy mast producers 
or of some obvious value as cover 
or nesting areas. Such species as 
cabbage palms are not eliminated 
because they benefit wildlife and 
do not significantly compete with 
pines since they take up little 
space and cast little shade. Cypress 
trees are planted around ponds to 
provide wildlife habitat and to 
serve as buffers between the up- 
lands and the water. 


ines are planted in the tradi- 
Pasa rows, but site prep- 
aration is different from.that of 
the big companies which burn, 
double-chop and bed the rows. 
Andrews harrows between rows 
prior to planting and mows be- 
tween rows after planting until the 
pines are tall enough to survive 
controlled burning. Controlled 
burning and mowing help curb 
the growth of hardwoods and 
weeds that compete with pines for 
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water and soil nutrients. Both 
mowing and burning have the 
effect of pruning back the vege- 
tation, benefiting wildlife by stim- 
ulating tender new growth which 
is more nutritious than the origi- 
nal plants. As a reaction to fire, 
fruits, berries and seed produc 
tion are increased on many native 
plant species and ground cover 
also becomes better insect habitat 
and, in turn, better wildlife habitat. 

Taking extra care with roads, 
avoiding ditching, leaving borders 
or patches of hardwoods and 
mowing or burning are consid- 
ered “wasted or nonproductive” 
efforts from a purist tree farmer's 
viewpoint. If, on the other hand, 
you want to grow trees and main- 
tain habitat suitable for wildlife, 
the rewards of sacrificing a few 
pines can pay dividends in hunting 
leases and provide a better 
environment. The forester or land- 
owner with an understanding of nat- 
ural systems, with a land ethic andan 
appreciation for wildlife, can avoid 
the trade-off of wildlife habitat for 
dollars. By utilizing some simple 
and sound methods of forestry 
and wildlife management, a few 
acres of pine production are lost, 
but the long-term benefits are 
worth the cost. 

Andrews, through observation 
and intuition, has created good 
wildlife habitat by applying basic 
principles of wildlife management 
while still growing timber. It is 
reassuring to find a forester witha 
land ethic, and a concern for wild- 
life and healthy environment. 0 
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Okatoose 


NORTHWEST 
REGION 


CENTRAL 
NORTHEAST REGION 


REGION 


SHOOTING HOURS 
MIGRATORY Shooting hours for migratory game birds (except doves): one- 


half hour before sunrise to sunset. Dove hunting from noon to 
GAME sunset during first phase, one-half hour before sunrise to sun 
set during phases 2 and 3 


DAILY POSSESSION 
SPECIES STATEWIDE BAG LIMITS LIMITS 


SS 
a 


15 
25 
15 
feo | maw wewmen |_| 


Mourning & Oct. 1 - Oct. 30 Bag limit is 12 doves daily, 24 in posses 
White-winged Nov, 12 - Nov. 27 sion (including no more than 4 white- 
Dove Dec. 10 - Jan. 2 winged doves daily and 8 in possession). 


Duck * 
(2 phases) 


Sept. 1- Nov. 9 
King and Clapper Rails 


30 Singly or 
in Aggregate 


Sora and Virginia Rails 25 Singly or 
in Aggregate 
Common (Florida) Gallinule 30 


Dec. 3 - Feb. 5 


| re 
ferenior mM 
2L 
100 Points eual. Dally 
Bag Limits 


15 


EVERGLADES 
REGION 


Nov. 23 - Dec. 4 
Dec. 10 - Jan, 16 
Nov. 23 - Dec. 4 
Dec. 10 - Jan. 16 


Consult Complete 
One-half hour before sunrise to one-half hour . . 
Pee ane after sunset. Spring Turkey Season: One-half Summaries Available at 


hour before sunrise to 1 p. m. Tax Collectors’ Offices 
LIMITS StL 


NORTHWEST REGION OTHER REGIONS POSSESSION FLORIDA GAME 
& FRESH WATER 


ov. 24 - Jan. 2 Nov. 12 -Jan. 8 H+ FISH COMMISSION . 


Nov. 12 - Jan. 8 ** 


: offices located in 
ukey Gobbler uM 
“seideeaaaie eee TALLAHASSEE 
P PANAMA CITY 
luail 
LAKE CITY 
Souirret Nov. 12 - Mar. 4 OCALA 
GAINESVILLE 
Open Year-round MIAMI 
WILD HOGS: Nov. 13 - Jan. 9 in Palm Beach and Alachua counties and portions of Dade, Collier and PENSACOLA 
— counties and on designated wildlife-management areas. Daily limit—1, possession limit—2. FT. LAUDERDALE 
AR: May be taken in Baker and Columbia counties during the established open season for taking deer 
™d by special permit on designated management area. Limit 1 per hunter, WEST PALM BEACH 
Deer of either sex may be taken statewide on November 26th. EUSTIS 
i ded turkey only—Alachua County LAKELAND 
For additional details, consult your 1983-84 Florida Hunting Handbook (Rules and Regulations Summary). DEFUNIAK SPRINGS 
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What could a_ 


srandiather say? 


By Calvin R. Stone 


ore than 25 years ago, | 
purchased some land in 
Big Cypress Swamp, 14 


miles north of the Tamiami Trail. 
At that time, my two daughters 
were very young, and while they 
were growing up, we spent many 
weekends and holidays hunting in 
the swamp or working at the camp. 
My little girls grew up, finished col- 
lege and married. They lived nearby 
for seven years and each had a little 
boy. This story is about one of 
those boys—Scott Stanley, now 12 
years old. 

When Scott lived close by, he and 
I went to the camp nearly every 
weekend. He loved the swamp as 
much as a 7-year-old boy could. 
When he was 7, my daughter and 
son-in-law moved to South Caro- 
lina, where Scott started school. 
Nearly every week he would write 
me a note telling me how much he 
wanted to go to the camp in Big 
Cypress. As he grew older, he 


his 


would telephone, and in every con- 
versation he would tell me how he 
missed the swamp. 

A few days before Christmas last 
year, he called me with great 
excitement, yet with a new maturity 
in his voice. ‘‘Cal,’’ he said (he 
never calls me‘granddad), ‘Dad and 
Mom just said we were coming 
down for Christmas! Will you take 
me turkey hunting in the swamp? 
I'm nearly 12 now, and I have my 
own 22-caliber rifle.” 

As | listened to his voice, he con- 
tinued with great conviction. “I 
shoot squirrels all the time and I 
shoot pretty good. I’m really careful 
with a gun, too. | know not to point 
a gun at anyone and I'll be very 
careful—I’m almost a man now.” 

I could sense his excitement, so I 
told him, ‘OK, Scott, I’ll take you 
turkey hunting—but don’t bring 
your rifle. I’ll see that you have the 
proper gun. Just as soon as we decor- 
ate the Christmas tree, we'll head 
for the swamp.” 

“Christmas trees don’t mean that 
much to me,”’ he insisted. “I want to 
go to camp as quickly as we can. I’d 
rather go hunting with you Cal.” 


D 

I had been wondering what to get 
Scott for Christmas, so his call 
solved that. I went to a gun shop 
and bought a .410 single-barrel 
shotgun and a box each of No. 4 
and No. 7% shot. I had his name 
engraved on the gun, wrapped it up 
and placed it under the Christmas 
tree. 

Scott and his parents arrived the 
night before Christmas. When Scott 
unwrapped his.410 shotgun, his 
eyes lit up and he smiled from ear to 
ear. ‘Wow! Oh, Cal,” he exclaimed. 
“Wow! This is the best present I’ve 
ever received! I know I’ll shoot a 
turkey now. When can we shoot a 
turkey?” 

Next morning, we all rode to 
where I had parked the swamp 
buggy, switched vehicles and 
proceeded to camp. When we 
arrived, Scott was eager as a young 
puppy to go the swamp, but I had to 
postpone him. "‘N lo just now,” I 
explained. ‘‘First, Phave to tell you a 
few important things. It'll take the 
rest Of the afternoon to tell you 
what you need to know about hunt- 


ing turkeys, so we'll talk first, then 
we'll get a good night’s sleep and go 
hunting early in the morning.” 

We walked outside to talk and sat 
by a big pine tree as I explained, 
‘Just the two of us will go after the 
turkeys. I won’t take a gun, so it’ll 
Be up to you to bag our gobbler. I’ll 
do the calling, but you'll do the 
shooting.”’ He understood the plan, 
sol coi telling him what he 
need know. 

“First, you must have the proper 
credentials to hunt in accordance 
with the law. You don’t need a 
license because you’re not old 
enough yet, but you do need a 
special stamp for the Big Cypress 
preserve.” 

“A stamp?”’ he wondered. 

I pulled one out of my pocket and 
explained as I gave it to him, “I 
bought you one. Put it in your 
pocket, then you'll be legal to 
hunt.” 

My next lesson was one on where 
to shoot the gobblers. I explained, [> 


“Unless you know where to aim the 
shotgun and how far away the shot 
will kill without wounding the bird, 
you'll be at a disadvantage. Now 
Scott, if you cripple it, the bobcats 
will make a meal of our gobbler,” I 
warned. 

For a target I spread a sheet of 
newspaper against a bush, then 
instructed him to walk 50 steps 
away, sit down by the tree, load the 
.410 with a No. 4 shell and shoot 
the paper in the center. Afterwards, 
we examined the paper for the pat- 
tern made by the shot, then I gave 
him something better on which to 
practice. 

In a shed behind the camp were 
three dummy turkeys made out of 
black plastic bags. Only the heads 
were red. I retrieved them, then 
placed the dummies some 50 yards 
away. Scott loaded the gun and shot 
each one, one at a time, cleanly 
through the head. 

"Now you’re ready to hunt 
turkeys,” I told him proudly as we 
looked over the perfect shots. 

Well, next morning, we sat in the 
swamp for six hours. I called 
fervently, but not one gobbler 
showed. The next day, the same 
thing—no gobbler. I could tell Scott 
was close to losing confidence in my 
ability to call turkeys. 

The third day we waited until 
afternoon to go hunting, then went 
south of the camp and set up a 
camouflage net as a blind. A cypress 
swamp was behind us and a pine 
island in front. We were settled in 
the blind about mid-afternoon. 


I called every 15 minutes until 
almost sundown. By then, I knew 
Scott had given up and | almost had. 
“T’ll call one more time,”’ I 
whispered hopefully. ‘You keep 
still and watch the pine trees. Maybe 
they’ll decide to roost there.” 

Just about sundown, two big 
bronze gobblers walked out of the 
swamp, within 12 feet of us. I 
touched Scott on the leg and 
pointed. He saw the gobblers, 
picked up the gun, brought it to his 
shoulder and fired. One turkey flew 
away. The other one flopped around 
on the ground, but got up enough 
momentum to barely fly over the 
low pine trees. 

As we looked where the turkey 
had flopped, there were feathers all 
over the grass. I asked him, ‘‘Did 
you shoot at the head like I taught 
you?”’ He replied softly, ‘‘No, I 
forgot. He was so close and looked 
so big, I just shot him.’’ He had shot 
the turkey smack in the rear. 

At camp that night, Scott asked 
me to come to the kitchen to talk 
privately. ‘‘Cal, I want to apologize 
for not killing that gobbler,” he 
said. ‘ After all the trouble you went 
to, telling me how to shoot one— 
that I must shoot him in the head—I 
blew it! But I promise you now, Ill 
never shoot another turkey unless 
it’s in the head or neck. I'll never 
shoot one in the body again.” 

What could a grandfather say 
except, “Don’t worry about it son, 
every turkey hunter has made that 
mistake at least once. After all, the 
bobcats have to eat, too!” O 
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Florida Wildlife is John M. Waters Jr., a 
native Floridian from Micanopy. He joined 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission in 
August, succeeding Morrie Naggiar, who retired 
August 31, 
| | Waters was born in Gainesville (1946) and raised 
innearby Hawthorne, where at an early age he began 
an avid pursuit of fishing, hunting, camping and 
nature study. His adolescent interests included taxi- 
dermy, biology, archaeology and woodsmanship. 
His earliest fishing holes included Lake Lochloosa, 
_ Little Orange Lake, the Oklawaha River and numer- 
ous smaller local spots. 

His first hunting trips were in the rich hardwood 
hammocks and typically southern fields of rural 
Alachua County and the scrubs of Ocala National 
Forest in northern Marion County, where he learned 
deer hunting from his father, John Sr. 

“My mother was also very tolerant of my habits of 
bringing everything from snakes and lizards to baby 
‘possums and flying squirrels into the house,” 
Waters says. 

He graduated from University of Florida, where 
he earned a bachelor of science in journalism with a 
specialty in photojournalism. His background in the 
field includes working as a reporter, commercial 
photographer and avid nature photographer. 

“T especially like the close-up view of nature,” he 
explains, ‘‘the small world which we often pass by.” 

“Becoming editor of Florida Wildlife means a lot 
tome,’’ he comments of his appointment, “I’ve been 

areader of the magazine for more than 20 years, and 
it has certainly been educational to me. I hope to 
continue this long-standing tradition of excellence. 

“T have watched the magazine grow and improve 
over the years and I sincerely hope this growth will 
continue. I feel very fortunate to be privileged to 
work with the professional and dedicated staff of 
Florida Wildlife.” O 


Byte with this issue, the editor of 
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John Roberge 


lso joining the staff this issue is John 
Ares a commercial artist from 

Tallahassee. He succeeds Wallace Hughes as 
the magazine’s art director. 

Roberge was born in Berlin, NH, onacold Eebru- 
ary morning in 1946. He spent his early childhood in 
St. George, Quebec, Canada. His father worked for 
various lumber companies throughout the vast for- 
ests of the province and in the northeastern United 
States. 

In 1953, he moved to Miami, where he became 
familiar with the broad expanses of the south Florida 
flatlands. He spent most of his youth there, then 20 
years ago moved to north Florida and settled in 
Tallahassee. 

“The scenery, sounds and sights of wildlife and 
the scents of the hilly panhandle region stirred my 
early memories of Canada,” he says. ‘And,’ he 
continues, “the proximity of Tallahassee to the Gulf 
Coast and some of natural Florida’s finest outdoor 
wilds is refreshing to my artistic temperament.”’ 

He studied commercial art and photography at 
Florida State University and has worked as artist, art 
director, designer and freelancer. Prior to joining our 
staff, he worked for a major daily newspaper, where 
he supervised the art department. His techniques 
and media include pencil, pen and ink, water color, 
acrylics and oil. He has a strong interest in photo- 
graphy of our native flora and fauna. 

In his outdoor leisures, he has hiked the Florida 
Trail, of which he also helped cut a portion, and he 
enjoys fishing on Lake Talquin. He is an avid camper 
and outdoorsman who knows from experience the 
joys of fighting summertime’s bugs while sitting by 
the fire. He has also known the pleasures of finding 
the ice chest full of raccoon tracks the next morning. 

“TI feel privileged to join the staff,’’ he says of his 
recent appointment, and I relish the chance of a 
lifetime to work with the very inspiring subjects of 
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Ploride. Buch Registig 


he Florida Buck Registry was established in 
| the Fall of 1982 with two primary goals in 
mind: @ to provide hunters a meaningful, 
understandable record of the number and quality of 
white-tailed deer taken in Florida; @ to afford some 
long overdue recognition to the Florida hunters who 
have historically contributed to wildlife manage- 
ment in this state. 

Since most deer hunters are generally familiar with 
the Boone and Crockett scoring system, the Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission adopted this 
method, with Boone and Crockett’s permission, for 
scoring in Florida. This is a Commission program 
and is neither recognized nor certified by Boone and 
Crockett, but deer registered with the Commission 
can also be registered with Boone and Crockett if 
they qualify by their standards. 

Another goal of the Florida Buck Registry is to 


make more people aware of what kind of deer man- 
agement it takes to produce bucks with trophy 
antlers. In brief, deer need good habitat management 
and a controlled and limited harvest of does and 
small bucks. 


If you wish to have your deer antlers scored and 
entered on the Florida Buck Registry, contact the 
Commission regional office nearest you and ask for 
the Wildlife Reserve Coordinator. 


The coordinator will arrange for a volunteer 
member of the Wildlife Reserve to contact you 
about measuring the antlers. This volunteer has been 
specially trained in the proper method and will make 
arrangements for the scoring to take place. In order 
to qualify for the Florida Buck Registry, a rack must 
be measured by an official scorer and meet the 
following qualifications: 


1. The minimum antler score necessary to qualify 
for the buck registry is 100 B&C inches for 
typical antlers and 125 for nontypical antlers. 

2. All deer must be taken in Florida. 

3. All deer must have been taken legally. 

4. Deer taken in a previous season are eligible for 


entry. 


Brian Proctor 
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Name 


H.M. Butler 
D.E. Weaver 


Daryl Wetherington Wakulla Co. 


Bryant French 
Gene Adams 


Name 


James N. Orth 
Bucky Flowers 
D.L. Trent 


When each hunting season is over and all new 
scores are in, we will update and revise the standings 
of the registry and publish an updated Florida Buck 


Registry each year. 


The following is a list of the top 10 statewide 
trophies entered into the registry based on the Boone 
and Crockett scoring method. In addition, the top 
five by region are shown (Everglades has only three 


that qualified). 


Antler No. of 


Name Location Year Score Points 
H.M. Butler GadsdenCo. 1979 1537/8 12 
D.E. Weaver OkaloosaCo. 1971 1471 10 
W. Bryant Adams Osceola Co. 1959 1403/8 10 
Reed Kempfer Osceola Co. 1974 1394 10 
Robert Post Brevard Co. 1981 1362/8 10 
Daryl Wetherington WakullaCo. 1980 1342 12 
Bryant French JeffersonCo. 1980 1334/8 12 
David M. Gainer GreenSwamp 1982 1322/8 8 
W.H. Carrol Columbia Co. 1975 132 12 
Randy Wheeler Bradford Co. 1982 1311/4 8 


Northwest Region Northeast Region 
Antler Antler 
Location Year Score Name Location Year Score 
Gadsden Co. 1979 1537/8 W.H. Carrol Columbia Co. 1975 132 
Okaloosa Co. 1971 14718 Randy Wheeler Bradford Co. 1982 13118 
1980 1342 Bill J. Holt Union Co. 1979 124 
Jefferson Co. 1980 1334/8 Alan Carroll Alachua Co. 1983 1216/8 
Okaloosa Co. 1970 1292/8 Dennis Ross Taylor Co. 1977 1165/8 
Central Region 
Antler 
Name Location Year Score 
W.Bryant Adams = Osceola Co. 1959 1403/8 
Reed Kempfer Osceola Co. 1974 1394/8 
Robert Post Brevard Co. 1981 1362/8 
Robert Post Brevard Co. 1981 1302/8 
Ronnie Kempfer Osceola Co. 1980 1246/8 
Everglades Region as South Region ions 
Location Year Score ____Name___ Location _Year__Score __ 
Indian River Co. 1966 13114 David M. Gainer Green Swamp 1982 1322/8 
Collier Co. 1980 1194/8 Steve Anderson Glades Co. 1981 12468 
Palm Beach Co. 1964 1042/8 Bobby Scrape Hernando Co. 1981 120 
Henry Garfield Phelps Hernando Co. 1982 11938 
Clarence Hale Hillsborough Co. 1970 11645 


The success of this program can be attributed to your Wildlife Reservists, 
conscientious and dedicated sportsmen like yourselves, and trained in 
wildlife conservation and law enforcement. —Thomas J. Wright O 
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Most any taxidermist worth 
his salt can mount large game 
heads, but it is infrequent that 
they win blue ribbons in compe- 
tition. The pronghorn antelope, 
right, was such a winner. 
Gilyard says, “There was 
something about that antelope— 
the judges kept coming back to 
it.” Using one of his creative 
techniques, Gilyard finished the 
nose to appear warm and moist. 
The white-tail head, above is 
another example of his 
capturing the essence of a 
species. 
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he literal meaning of 

taxidermist is ‘Sone who 

arranges skins,” but that 
is only the meaning of a word. In 
Hawthorne, there is a taxidermist 
who merits distinction beyond 
mere words—Tony Gilyard, 
owner of Tony’s Taxidermy. 

His “‘arrangements’”’ are 
elegant works, and expertly 
demonstrate a fine art which 
combines sculpting, molding, 
metal working, wood working 
and painting with a dynamic 
sense of aesthetics. 

Gilyard’s numerous blue 
ribbons, awarded by his peers in 
regional, state and national 
competition, attest to his 
expertise. But the most [> 
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The screech owl, a protected 
species, required special permits 
to even possess. Gilyard 
frequently prepares rare and 
unusual specimens for 
museums. He is an associate of 
the Florida State Museum in 
Gainesville. 

Gilyard used many small 
supports to position various 
parts of this wart hog during the 
drying stages of the taxidermy 
process. Here, careful attention 
to all aspects of the art, from the 
beginning sculpted form to the 
positioning of hair in the final 
steps, converge to show the 
specimen at its best. 


convincing testament to his skills 
is his personal museum, which 
displays more than 1,500 
specimens. Their great variety 
includes birds, mammals, fish, 
reptiles and other classes of 
animals. He has everything from 
hummingbirds to an elephant in 
the large glass cases. 

“T try to capture the essence of 
a species,”’ he says of his art. He 
has been a naturalist all his life 
and is a serious student of 
animal behavior and anatomy. 
Forty-one-year-old Gilyard 
comes from a long line of 
veterinarians, but earned a 


degree from University of 
Florida in political science. 

“I was planning to study law,’ 
he explains, ‘but when I asked 
myself if I really wanted to do 
that, I said ‘no.’” 

His interest in taxidermy 
began in his childhood. His only 
formal study was a 
correspondence course which he 
took at age 12 from the 
Northwestern School of 
Taxidermy. But since then, he 
has mastered many techniques 
and has developed a number of 
innovative ways of his own. 


, 


Gilyard sometimes receives 
rare and endangered species to 
mount for various government 
agencies and museums. He 
recently mounted a Florida 
panther, Florida’s official state 


mammal, which has been placed : 


in the Florida Symbols Room 
of the Old Capitol in 
Tallahassee. O 
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His museum, located just 
south of Hawthorne, is open to 
the public. Inside are many fine 
specimens, including these, and 
one of the few complete private 


Another blue ribbon winner, 
this shoveler duck shows 
Gilyard’s success at depicting 
wildlife in natural and 
convincing attitudes. 


Gilyard spends much of his 
time planning his work to 
“capture the essence of the 
species.”’ In order for the 
specimens to exhibit the 
rhythms, graceful lines and life- 
like qualities he seeks, he 
sometimes must sculpt and mold 
individual muscles in the 
manikins over which the tanned 
skins are arranged. 


The grey fox, left, and the 
young bobcat, below, were both 
road kills. Carefully and 
aesthetically finished by Gilyard, 
they seem to fit the natural 
outdoors more than glass cases. 


collections of North American 
waterfowl in the United States. 
He has all the species and 
subspecies of North American 
waterfowl. 
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By Vic Heller 


Assistant Chief, Bureau of Wildlife Land Management 


t has been a year and a half since the Everglades 

deer crisis of July 1982. Most of the rumbling over 

the controversial emergency deer hunt in the vast 
Everglades marsh has died down. However, controversy 
has for many years been closely associated with the 
Everglades and the decisions that mold its future. 


Looking back over the past year, we can see both 
good and bad resulting from the controversy. The 
issue polarized many groups, primarily because of 
basic differences in philosophies. On the other hand, 
the deer controversy spawned some positive action 
by causing an unprecedented level of public atten- 
tion to be focused on the Everglades, its problems 
and its uncertain future. 

Once emotionalism over the hunt subsided, the 
most basic problems affecting the Everglades—its 
wildlife and habitat—began to receive more atten- 
tion. As a result of the public and governmental 
interest in the critical problems in the Everglades, 
positive action has been taken to remedy or improve 
some of the problems. 


n August 4, 1982, Governor Bob Graham 
appointed an Everglades Wildlife Man- 
agement Committee to study the problems 
facing the Everglades and to make recommendations 
for improvement. The committee, including heads 
and staff members of agencies involved in resources 
management in the Everglades, studied the problems 
and presented its recommendations at a public 
hearing in February. After receiving public comment 
on the topics, the Committee submitted its final set 
of recommendations to the Governor on April 20, 
1983. 
The first committee recommendation calls for man- 
aging the Everglades deer herd at lower population levels, 
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so it would be less subject to high water die-offs. More 
specifically, the deer herd in the conservation areas 
would be held at a population that closely ap- 
proximates the number of animals that can exist in 
these areas if water levels followed the water regu- 
lation schedule line (less 20 percent to account for 
times that the regulation schedule may be exceeded). 

This objective can be accomplished by restrictive 
hunting seasons over the next few years while the 
herd recovers from its current low level. Then, when 
the herd nears the desired level, more liberal harvests 
will be used to keep the herd from expanding 
further. 

A hunting season is planned for this fall, but due 
to the current low population levels, this year’s total 
deer harvest must be fairly light to allow for herd 
growth. 

Other recommendations which emerged from the 
Governor’s committee included improvement of public 
understanding of the Everglades system, coordination 
among agencies involved with Everglades resources man- 
agement, and coordination of water and wildlife man- 
agement methods. Accomplishments have already 
been made in several of these. Actions taken in 1983 
(examples are, progress on the Everglades National 
Park’s Seven Point Plan to improve water conditions 
in the Park, and a four-agency agreement to pursue 
restoration of Everglades habitat in the Holey Land 
and Rotenberger wildlife management areas) reflect 
the momentum that both public and governmental 
agencies have for improving conditions in the Ever- 
glades system. 


any may be wondering about the condi- 
tion of the Everglades deer herd after last 
summer’s high water crisis. Unfortunately, 
water levels in the Everglades remained abnormally 
high throughout summer, fall and winter and, al- 
though water levels receded temporarily in Sep- 
tember, December and January, heavy rains con- 
tinued to push water levels back above the regulation 
schedule each time. During the late winter ‘dry 
season,” rainfall was among the highest on record for 
that period and resulting high water levels coincided 
with the peak of the fawning season. [> 


It was not until late April 1983 that water levels 
appreciably receded to the point that deer were able 
to move off high ground and disperse throughout the 
marsh. Water levels in Conservation Area 3 have 
generally been below regulation schedule for the 
summer of 1983. With summer, fall, and winter 
1982, and early spring 1983 having been char- 
acterized by generally high water, it is no surprise 
that conditions were not favorable for deer. 

In the five months following the July 1982 high- 
water crisis, Commission personnel patrolled Con- 
servation Area 3 of the Everglades Wildlife Man- 
agement Area to document deer mortality. They 
spent 800 hours conducting deer mortality sur- 
veys—400 hours south of Alligator Alley and 400 
hours north of Alligator Alley. 

In the area north of Alligator Alley (which was 
where the rescue operation was held, but no emer- 
gency hunt was conducted), 250 dead deer were 
counted, but only 48 were found after the hunt in the 
area south of Alligator Alley (where the July emer- 
gency hunt was conducted). 

Because of the difficulty associated with locating 
deer carcasses in the vast marsh, these figures 
represent only a portion of the total number that 
died; however, it is important to note that higher 
numbers died in the north area. This has been 
attributed to the severe competition for a limited 
food supply, a situation caused by not being able to 
conduct an emergency hunt in time. Autopsies of 
deer collected from the north area indicated more 
severe cases of malnutrition, higher levels of parasite 
infestations, higher levels of secondary bacterial and 
viral infections, and higher levels of anemia when 
compared to deer from the south area. These health 
problems spawned a large-scale deer die-off and 
severe habitat degradation north of the Alley. 

With the Everglades herd reduced to a lower 
population by the water-related die-offs and the 
emergency hunt, Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission biologists were hoping that conditions during 
the spring 1983 fawning season would be more 
favorable and that herd recruitment would be high. 
However, as water levels again rose above regulation 
schedule during the peak of the fawning season, 
hopes for good fawn survival diminished. 
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ater levels were high once again in 

February and March. Biologists ob- 

served numerous newborn fawns on the 
tree islands, and later observations indicated pre- 
dation and other forms of mortality were high. 
Surveys conducted in May and June indicate only 
enough fawns survived to increase the Everglades 
herd by nine to 10 percent. June and August 
population index surveys indicate the deer popu- 
lation in Conservation Area 3 is well below last 
year’s level. Considering last year’s setbacks, we can 
only hope that next year’s habitat conditions and 
fawning success will be improved. 

Over the last year we have received many inquiries 
about the status of the 18 deer captured in the July 
1982 rescue attempt north of Alligator Alley. Five 
months after the rescue operation, all but six had 
died. Causes of death included trauma, disease, 
parasitism and malnutrition. The remaining six deer 
were all fawns which could be fed goat milk and were 
stressed by adapting to new food sources. The low 
survival of adults substantiates the Commission’s 
position that deer from the Everglades cannot be 
relocated to ranges and food sources to which they 
are not accustomed. 

In June, the remaining six deer were relocated 
from the their previous holding facility to an island 
off the west coast of Florida. During the relocation 
operation, three more deer died from overheating 
and stress. Consequently, a year and a half after the 
rescue attempt, only three of the original 18 captured 
deer are alive. Because of domestication of the three 
remaining animals, their chances of surviving in the 
wild are questionable at best. 

The crisis in the Everglades last summer brought 
about an increased public awareness of the plight of 
this unique part of Florida. Attention was also called 
to other long-standing environmental problems in 
the Everglades, and in August, Governor Graham 
responded by announcing the Save Our Everglades 
Plan. 

Enlisting the aid of state and federal governmental 
agencies, Graham’s program calls for the Everglades 
(in the year 2000) to resemble more closely the 
Everglades of the 1900s. 0 


Jerry Fields 


hen Spanish sailors 

first entered the fresh 

waters of Florida over 
400 years ago, they did not have 
a word for it—the swamp 
dragon, the big, tough, horny- 
plated living submarine that 
most Floridians today simply call 
a gator. There was no animal 
like it in Europe, so they called it 
el lagarto, meaning ‘“‘the lizard.” 

To biologists, ecologists and 
zoologists who study this animal, 
the largest North American rep- 
tile, the ’gator is an important 
part of the overall scheme of 
nature. The American alligator 
(Alligator mississippiensis) is a 
one-of-a-kind species in the 
highly varied fauna of the south- 
eastern United States. 

It is as old as the dinosaurs. 
The genus Alligator had its ear- 
liest beginnings in the Mesozoic 
Era, approximately 200 million 
years ago—long before the first 
humans breathed. It was during 
the Mesozoic that these creatures 
of the swamps evolved into ter- 
restrial beings. The great survival 
traits they had over pre-existing, 
simpler forms of life were simple 
on the surface, but quite com- 
plex in terms of evolution of the 
species. 

They developed strong legs 
which had a vertical orientation 


Above, this ‘gator hides in a water 
lettuce patch to wait for a meal. 


Below, alligators may exceed 12 
feet in length. 
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more fitting to coming ashore 
than to swimming. They had a 
rigid rib cage and the necessary 
strong muscles to move it—this 
being advantageous for breathing 
an atmosphere of air and for 
dwelling on land. They had a 
four-chambered heart, a new 
device in the animal kingdom of 
the time, which also assisted 
with using atmospheric oxygen 
in their metabolism. [> 


The big reptile’s brain was and 
still is small, with absolutely no 
power to reason, but still efficient 
enough to allow the beast to 
learn. Yes, ’gators do have the 
ability to learn or to become 
“conditioned to stimuli” as 
behaviorial experts would say, 
and sometimes they even learn 
to eat from the hands of people. 
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I am aware of the truth of the 
following story from having 
processed one roll of color film 
and made one print from each 
frame: There was a young man in 
Gainesville, whom many called 
“Gator Man,’ and whom 
campus police chased away 
several times for molesting 
alligators. In the photographs, I 


saw him call from Lake Alice 
one 10-plus-foot alligator, coax 
it to the bank, sit beside it and 
feed it marshmallows. 

Little did he seem to care 
that the seemingly docile 
monster would just as soon take 
a bite out of him as the 
marshmallows! Yes, alligators 
definitely do attack humans. So 
far during 1983 in Florida, there 
have been four recorded alligator 
attacks on people. 

The alligator’s bite can also 
infect the wound with a serious 
bacterium, Aeromonas hydrophila. 
This organism is responsible for 
very severe infections. Alligator 
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bites frequently require micro- 
surgery and a team approach, 
especially if a limb is mangled. 
The use of antibiotics is 
essential. 

They are not generally 
aggressive and the lazy-looking 
’gators look slow, but they can 
move with lightning rapidity 
once their tiny brain and quick 


Left, el lagarto’s grin shows its 
dangerous teeth. Bites require 
antibiotic treatment. Below top, 
nests are made of vegetation, 
which produces heat as it rots. 
Bottom, young ‘gators are eaten 
by large birds, bass and other 
alligators. 


autonomic reflex system says 
“ATTACK” or “‘FLEE!”’ Yet, 
only an average of five attacks on 
humans occur annually in 
Florida. Part of this is due to 
education of the public about 
the dangers, and most residents 
have enough knowledge to keep 
a safe distance away. 


hen the overall 

ecology is considered, 

alligators do far more 
good than harm. In the long run, 
we need these big lunkers for the 
good things they do for other 
species of wildlife. For example, 
during drought years wet areas 
may dry up, except for ‘’gator [> 


holes” which alligators dig. 
These holes are deeper areas in 
the bottom zone, and when 
water tables drop, they become 
oases for other creatures, 
including fish, birds and 
mammals. 

It is true alligators eat a few of 
the creatures that venture to the 
holes to quench their thirst, but 
all factors considered, alligators 
help conserve wildlife. It is well 
known among field biologists 
that rookeries (nesting areas for 
birds) can coexist and actually 
benefit from close association 
with alligators. Birds seem to 
sense this and it is not 
uncommon to find rookeries 
immediately above alligator 
territories, including big mama 
alligators and their nests, which 
they guard. 

True, a few baby birds fall 
from the nests and are savored 
by the ’gators, but the ’gators eat 
the birds’ real enemies— 
raccoons—which have a built-in 
hunger for bird eggs and young. 
The ‘coons have no difficulty 


These “living submarines’? have 
been cruising the Earth’s waters 
and crawling on land since the 
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climbing to the nests, except the 
’gators like to eat them. 

There is a bit of irony with the 
’gators and birds, however. 
Some species of birds, when 
grown, will eat alligator 
hatchlings. Once the ’gators 
grow to a couple of feet in length 
or more they have few natural 
enemies. The most common wild 
enemy is other alligators. Studies 
by Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission biologists at the 
Gainesville Wildlife Research 
Laboratory have demonstrated 
the truth of this. In the stomach 
contents of alligator specimens, 
they have found a number of 
metal tags in larger ’gators’ 
bellies which were previously 
attached to smaller ’gators. 

And speaking of eating, the 
meat of the American alligator is 
known around the world as a 
delicacy. There are even a few 
alligator farms which grow them 
for their skins and meat, and 
around the state, alligator is 
shown on the menus of specialty 
restaurants. Some have said 


time of the dinosaurs, some 200 
million years ago. They are air 
breathers, and must surface to 
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breathe, even though they @ 
remain submerged for up to ha 
an hour. 
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Above, resting alligators appear 
slow, but when they flee or attack, 
they move very quickly. 


alligator farms could be a multi- 
million dollar industry that can 
be fully developed in the 
Sunshine State. With hides 
bringing about $100 each, a 
$1,000 value can be manufac- 
tured when the tough and 
durable belly and side skin is 
made into wallets, belts, purses 
and suitcases. 

Nature lovers will always love 
el lagarto, but love it from a 
distance. We can never ignore 
the fact that this useful and 
magnificent creature of our 
rivers, swamps, lakes and 
sometimes surburban swimming 
pools is programmed to eat 
whatever moves, and sometimes 
whatever doesn’t move. Florida’s 
laws prohibit feeding or other- 
wise molesting alligators for this 
reason. 0) 
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River Styx 


t's a little out of the way to 
visit—most maps don’t ident- 
ify it by name—and few trophy 
bass are caught here. But those 
who have found and explored it 
agree the River Styx is natural 

Florida at its best. 

The narrow, twisting, tannic 
acid-stained river has become a 
favorite fishing and canoeing re- 

treat for stray travelers who dis- 
‘cover it while exploring seldom- 
traveled roads in southeastern 
Alachua County. A lone bridge 
on Alachua County Road 346 
crosses the short waterway about 
two miles northeast of Evinston. 
From the base of the bridge, 
fishermen can admire the wildlife 
atound them as they wait for 
shellcrackers and bluegills to as- 
sault their baits. 

The Styx offers solitude and 
serenity as well as the joys of 
traditional canepole fishing. Here 
you can catch warmouth perch 
and bass, but it’s the shared fel- 
lowship with birds and trees that 
attracts many visitors. Quietly, 
fishermen observe mosquito 
hawks sitting on their corks, swat 
occasional deer flies and enjoy the 
sounds of blue herons and ospreys. 
Andas the corks bob, then plunge 
beneath the dark surface, ima- 
ginations wonder what is hidden 
from view within the slow-moving 
black water, and what unseen ani- 
mals lurk in the cypress swamp 
just beyond the first bend in the 
stream. 
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Natural Florida 


By Bill Boe 


This is River Styx, a landscape 
immortalized by Marjorie Kinnan 
Rawlings in her writings, which 
include her Pulitzer-Prize winning 
novel, The Yearling. Left, a tranquil 
scene taken recently shows the 
mysterious waterway much the 
same as she would have seen it 
when she crossed it to visit her 
friends in Micanopy and Evinston, 
although the floating mats of hya- 
cinths were not there then. 


Above, a brown water snake hides 
in the brush along the edges. These 
nonvenomous snakes and the ven- 
omous cottonmouth are common 
along most of Florida’s streams. 


This is River Styx country, the 
Florida immortalized in the writ- 
ings of Pulitzer Prize-winning nov- 
elist Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings, 
who resided in nearby Cross 
Creek. She crossed the Styx when 
she went to visit friends in Evins- 
ton and Micanopy. Little has 
changed since then. The Evinston 
post office and general store that 
she patronized is still serving the 
rural village residents today, just 
as it has for more than a century. 
The sounds of Florida wildlife, 
which Rawlings so vividly de- 
scribed in Cross Creek and The 
Yearling, can still be heard daily 
on the Styx by those who take 
time to venture there. 

Bird watchers, photographers 
and fishermen delight in quiet 
excursions up the river. Flanked 
by maple, sweet gum and cypress, 
this wilderness offers sanctuary 
and nesting sites to diverse species 
of birds, and the dark waters are 
home for most species of Florida 
game fish. Massive osprey nests 
rest in some cypress trees, and 
shrill overhead cries announce that 
their talons are bearing bass or 
bream back to the young in their 
nests. Along the shoreline, white 
ibises, blue herons, limpkins and 
Louisiana herons probe the shal- 
low water with their bills, seeking 
to satisfy their appetites, undis- 
turbed by fishermen or photogra- 
phers who observe them. [>> 
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eeper into the Styx cypress 
swamp is one of Florida’s 
rare wood stork colonies 
(presently being monitored for 
research by the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission). Al- 
though these birds are rarely seen 
by most visitors, the belligerent 
clatter of their huge bills adds a 
distinct percussive note to the 
orchestra of sounds produced by 
the swamp and its critters. 
About a mile northwest of the 
bridge, the river spreads out into 
shallow water swamp and jungle. 
Caution must be exercised to avoid 
low hanging wasp nests and oc- 
casional cottonmouths found 
curled among the cypress knees. 
In the scattered pockets of deeper 
water, anglers delight in catching 
warmouth perch and large blue- 
gills on light tackle. Bass of mod- 
erate size can also be caught by 


Ospreys build their nests in the 
bald cypress trees that line River 
Styx, left. Their nests are built 
from sticks, Spanish moss and 
other materials. Below, a great 
blue heron, one of the species 
common to the Styx, stands mo- 
tionless waiting for minnows. 


chunking dark-colored Rapalas or 
Dalton Specials into openings 
among the cypress knees. For the 
sportsman after a fight, a grape- 
colored or black artificial worm 
cast into an opening in the hya- 
cinths can sometimes produce in- 
stant action from large bowfins 
(mudfish) which constantly prowl 
the depths. 

Travel farther up the Styx be- 
comes difficult as fallen trees, 
roots and stumps convert the river 


into a tangled maze. Only the most 
adventurous are willing to portage 
a canoe deeper into the swamp, an 
activity native residents do not 
recommend. 

Local fisherman Melvin 
Driggers cautions, ‘‘The Styx pro- 
duces a mud bottom swamp. It’s 
best to enjoy looking at it but not 
go wandering too far around in 
there.” 
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erhaps it is the swamp which 
shrouds the Styx that pro- 


in classical Greek mythology, River 


| vides the river with its name. 


Sex was one of the rivers encir- 
cling Hades over which Charon 
ferried the souls of the dead. The 


mystique of the name is broad- 


Jow of the river originates to the 
north ina large swamp east of Oak 
Ridge Cemetery. In rainy seasons, 
waters from Paynes Prairie and 
Prairie Creek (through Camp 
Canal) are secondary sources. The 
river flows southeast from its 
sources into the northern neck of 


| ened by knowledge that the main 


Orange Lake. 


Fishing the River Styx’s dark 
waters with a plastic worm some- 
times catches a bowfin (mudfish). 
These fish are eaten by some Flo- 
ridians, but are considered trash 
fish by many, below left. Alli- 
gators prowl the waters of this 
short stream which runs into 
Orange Lake. This one, lower 
right, could almost be mistaken 
for a piece of floating wood. 


For the outdoorsman seeking 
additional views of the river and 
an uninterrupted morning of 
fishing, a mile walk along an old 
railroad bed, found west of the 
bridge and crossing 346, brings 
the hiker to a trestle which spans 
the interior of the River Styx 
swamp. This transversing of the 
Styx provides a glimpse into the 
intensity of life in an area still 
unmolested by time. 

A collage of waterfowl feed in 
the openings provided by the 
bridge. The air is filled with the 
deep grumpings of bull frogs that 
Driggers claims have “‘legs as big 
as chickens’.’”’ If a person sits 
quietly at the base of the bridge, 
he frequently will be rewarded 
with glimpses of raccoons or opos- 
sums as they venture from the 
swamp, or alligators slowly propel- 
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ling their way along the river’s 
surface. 

The Styx is not a lengthy river, 
but it can provide excellent fishing 
and scenic outdoor recreation. 
Most of all, it offers a view into 
the solitude of undisturbed, nat- 
ural Florida. 

Motorists traveling between 
Gainesville and Ocala on U.S. 
441 will find the Styx a 10-minute 
drive east on 346. The turnoff is 
just south of the railroad track 
crossing 441 at Micanopy. Being 
close to several expanding urban 
areas, River Styx is a reminder 
that municipal growth and the 
natural environment can coexist, 
even in the nation’s most rapidly 
developing state. Oo 
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TINY GRASS SHAME |e 


By Watice Richards 


uick, what comes to your mind when 

someone mentions shrimp? Do visions of 

the tasty crustaceans, peeled, breaded and 

deep-fried, start your mouth watering? Or 
perhaps a platter of whole, steamed-in-beer, peel- 
’em-yourself shrimp is more your style. Or any one 
of many other fine methods of preparing these aqua- 
tic delights could appeal to you. 

Or perhaps you are a fisherman. Do shrimp 
represent a super live bait to you? A versatile bait, 
used dead or alive, rigged at one time or another just 
about any way imaginable. How about shrimp in 
fresh water? Oh, sure, if you want to catch catfish, 
they make a darn good smelly bottom-bait if allowed 
to sit out in a warm area to ripen for a couple of 
hours. But what about catching bass or bluegill? 

Well, I’ll grant you that bluegill will take a piece of 
a saltwater shrimp, but not with the gusto one might 
expect, but a bass wants a living offering. Catching 
one of these gamesters on a dead saltwater shrimp is 
something I would have to rate as a fluke in most 
instances. Those bass living in estuaries or brackish 
water that have learned to dine on shrimp will take 
them readily, but what about those in areas where 
saltwater shrimp do not live? 

Shrimp is still the bait to use. Grass shrimp to be 


John Waters Jr 


A dip net, bucket and grass are most of what is 
needed to catch your own grass shrimp. Some- 
times, a single scoop of the net will catch hundreds 
of these tiny crustaceans. 
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more specific. What is a grass shrimp? Picture a 
saltwater shrimp in your mind. Now reduce that 
creature to no more than one and one-half inches in 
length excluding the long sensitive feelers. A grass 
shrimp looks exactly like its saltwater cousin. Some 
people might even mistake them for baby saltwater 
crustaceans, but they are not young saltwater shrimp. 
Grass shrimp cannot, to my knowledge, tolerate salt 
water any more than the saltwater species can live in 
fresh water for long. 

A very large freshwater grass shrimp, if offered for 
sale as a saltwater bait, would bring snorts of derision 
from any dedicated saltwater fisherman. The small- 
est saltwater shrimp I have ever used for bait was at 
least twice the size of the largest freshwater shrimp | 
have ever seen. But both species are superb baits. 
The chief difference is availability. 

Everyone who fishes in salt water can find shrimp 
easily. In fact, I have seen the time when it would pay 
to drive along and check the prices at several bait 
houses for the best buy of the day. But how many 
people know where they can go to buy the freshwater 
variety? And if and when you do locate a supply, can 
you afford to buy enough for a day’s fishing? I have 
seen these tiny crustaceans sell for more than $1.50 
per dozen. Db 


John Waters Jr. 


The common grass shrimp (Palaemonetes vulgaris) 
is a freshwater cousin of the saltwater shrimps 
which are harvested for food. 
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The grass shrimp is seldom more than an inch long, and should be hooked through the tail in such a 
manner as to let it swim freely. A No. 6 or No. 8 light wire hook is the author’s favorite size. 
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Knowing their extremely fragile nature, | cannot 
imagine paying that much for them when they are so 
easily caught right at the old fishing hole. That’s 
right, you can catch grass shrimp yourself by the 
hundreds, often by the thousands, right where you 
go fishing. When that many are available, they make 
an excellent chum. 


I catch my grass shrimp using a homemade dip net 
in beds of all kinds of aquatic vegetation. | prefer to 
work beds or floating mats of that infamous, im- 
ported aquatic weed, hydrilla, whenever I can. I have 
found that grass shrimp seem to prefer the hydrilla 
and will usually be found there in incredible concen- 
trations. I work my net under the grass and lift. If 
shrimp are present, they will jump everywhere as 
they are lifted above the surface of the water. 


Most of the shrimp will head immediately for the 
bottom at the disturbance created by the net and will 
end up in the net itself. I jiggle the net a time or two to 
encourage the shrimp in their attempts to escape and 
then I throw out the grass. In the bottom of my net 
there may be from one to thousands of the small 
creatures. Then 1 dump them into a five-gallon pail, 
not more than three-quarters full of water. 

As the oxygen in the water is used up, the shrimp 
will begin to leap out of the water and will stick to the 
sides of the pail, making it simple to select the one I 
will use next. If the pail is too full, the larger shrimp, 
being able to jump higher than the smaller ones, can 
jump out and be lost. 

I have also learned that the commotion I make in 
the water as I am searching for a day’s bait supply 
tends to draw in fish, particularly bream, to the 
immediate area. Bass, catfish, shellcracker and 
crappie also are drawn to the disturbance. | make ita 
practice to encourage them by chumming as I work. 


A small handful of shrimp broadcast over the 
water will quickly make the presence of fish known. I 
have observed often that when live shrimp are tossed 
into deep or clear water, they do not always head 
right for the bottom. Instead, they will swim along 
the surface as they attempt to return to the safety of 
the grass. Silhouetted against the sky for the fish 
below, they are irresistible. The fish will slash and 
dart as they chase these tasty tidbits. Even large bass 
will go to great effort to engulf a seemingly minuscule 
shrimp. One example of this I can attest to weighed a 
few ounces over seven pounds on the scales at the 
Oakhaven Fish Camp on the Hillsborough River, in 
the Tampa Bay area. That fish may still be in the 
river, by the way, as I released it. 

Grass shrimp are eaten by every species of fish 
swimming in the Hillsborough River, including 
tilapia. I have taken every species I know of includ- 
ing mudfish or bowfin, pickerel, and, as I just men- 
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tioned, tilapia, along with such obvious game fish as 
bass, and every available species of pan fish; the only 
species I have not yet hooked and brought into view 
is the lowly gar. 1am sure I have hooked one or two 
of these toothy living fossils, but to date, | have not 
been able to bring one close enough to make positive 
identification before losing it. 

By light tackle I mean really light. Currently, | am 
using a slightly modified flyrod combined with a 
Diawa SS No. 1 ultra-light reel. The reel is spooled 
with approximately six-pound test line to about its 
halfway point. From that level it is filled with mono- 
filament sewing thread testing in the neighborhood 
of two pounds, perhaps less. I have taken white bass 
in Tennessee on this rig with incredible ease. In 
Florida I have taken many bass in the two- to three- 
pound class, along with catfish weighing up to four 
pounds, and bream of all sizes by the uncounted 
numbers. With my light tackle I use light hooks— 
No. 6 or No. 8 Aberdeen-style light wire ones. | rely 
chiefly upon the standard bronze color, but at times | 
switch to a gold, silver or flat black finish. Weather, 
water and daily fish preference help me choose. 

One of the best things about grass shrimp is that, 
dead or alive, they attract fish with almost equal 
efficiency. The chief difference is the method hook- 
ing the shrimp. Live shrimp, if they are large enough, 
I try to hook only once, through the last joint of the 
tail. This allows the crustacean to swim freely, which 
helps to attract a fish to bait. If the shrimp are on the 
small side, I use several at one time, threading them 
on the hook so that they make a relatively large 
cluster. With this method I try to keep at least one of 
the shrimp, preferably the largest, alive to serve as 
an attractor. 

Dead shrimp, I thread upon the hook any way ! 
can. Unlike fishing with worms (where there are two 
camps of thought concerning the covering or expos- 
ing of the hook point), when fishing with grass 
shrimp it seems not to make any difference. Shrimp 
have a sharp projection on their heads, and the fish 
must be accustomed to being stuck on occasion 
when dining upon the crustaceans. The addition of 
the point of a hook goes virtually unnoticed. 

One last thing concerning light line angling. With 
a heavy line, it is frequently necessary to use a heavy 
weight and/or a float to make a decent cast. When! 
fish, I rarely use a weight, and even rarer still will | 
use a float attached to my line. With the proper 
tackle they are unnecessary. Also, with light tackle, 
they detract in a much greater measure from the 
thrill of battling a fish. 

Try grass shrimp on a light line the next time you 
go out. If the light tackle doesn’t get you, the bait 
will, and I can almost guarantee your stringer will be 
heavier by the day’s end. Oo 
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IT’S THE LAW .;,, Dave Swindell 


().: Loccasionally see reference to Type II wildlife 

management areas which are open to public 
hunting, but details are not available in my 
part of the state. Where are these areas and 
how may I hunt on them? 
Type Il areas are established, regulated and 
patrolled by the Commission but are adminis- 
tered by individual landowners who determine 
permit fees, sell hunting permits and publish 
information materials for each Type II wildlife 
management area. Regulations on these areas 
are enforced by wildlife officers just the same 
as Type | areas. 

While the majority of these areas are pri- 
vately owned, three U.S. Air Force bases are 
included, along with one area belonging to the 
St. Johns Water Management District. Both 


Area, Location and Address 


Eglin Air Force Base—Santa Rosa, Walton and 
Okaloosa counties (Eglin Air Force Base, FL 
32542), 

Tyndall Air Force Base— Bay County (Tyndall 
Air Force Base, FL 32403). 

Avon Park Air Force Base— Polk and 
Highlands counties (Avon Park Air Force Range, 
FL 32825). 

St. Regis— Escambia and Santa Rosa counties 
(St. Regis Paper Company, Post Office Box 87, 
Cantonment, FL 32533). 

Southwest Forest—Jackson, Bay, Calhoun, 
Gulf, Washington, Holmes and Walton counties 
(Southwest Forest Industries, Post Office Box 
2565, Panama City, FL 32001). 


Permit Fees 


Adult Under 15 
Eglin AFB (1) $15.00 $10.00 
Tyndall AFB (1) 5.00 Free 
Avon Park AFB 35.00 10.00 
St. Regis 15.00 2.50 
Southwest Forest 14.00 5.00 
Buckeye | (2) Exempt 
Buckeye II (2) Exempt 
Gilman | 10.00 10.00 
Gilman II (2) (2) 
Jennings 10.00 Exempt (4) 


St. Johns 


(1) Other fee permits required for special hunts or camping. 


(2) Permit fees vary according to place of residence. 


Tyndall Air Force Base and Eglin Air Force 
Base have been in Type II status for many 
years, but Avon Park Air Force Base has just 
been transferred from earlier status asa Type | 
area to Type II. 
Because of considerable variation between the 
Type II areas as to open dates and area rules, you 


should contact the owner for detailed information. 
Avon Park Air Force Base has instituted a permit 
quota with only 1,000 to be sold. No quota limits are 
established for other Type II areas. 


Separate permits are required for each area. \n 


addition to the areas listed below, a new Type Il area 


is being established in Washington County which 


will be administered by the Washington County 


Commission. Inquiries regarding the area should be 
directed to the Hunt Manager at the address shown. 


No charge for permits 


Buckeye I— Liberty and Franklin counties 
(Buckeye Cellulose Corporation, Post Office Box 
708, Carrabelle, FL 32322). 

Buckeye II— Taylor, Madison and Lafayette 
counties (Buckeye Cellulose Corporation, Perry. 
FL.32347). 

Gilman I— Baker, Clay and Duval counties 


(Gilman Paper Company, St. Mary’s Division, St. 


Marys, GA 31558). 

Gilman Il— Lafayette, Madison and Taylor 
counties (Gilman Paper Company, St. Mary’s 
Division, St. Marys, GA 31558). 

Jennings— Clay County (Jennings Trust, Post 
Office Box 430, Middleburg, FL 32068). 

St. Johns—Indian River and Brevard counties 
(St. Johns River Water Management District, 
Post Office Box 1429, Palatka, FL 32077). 


Adjoining Other 

County County Florida 

Over 65 Resident Resident Resident 
$15.00 N/A N/A N/A 
Free N/A N/A N/A 
35.00 N/A N/A N/A 
Exempt N/A N/A N/A 
5.00 N/A N/A N/A 

Exempt $8.00 $15.00 $35.00 (3) 

Exempt $8.00 $15.00 $35.00 (3) 
Exempt N/A N/A N/A 
Exempt $8.00 $10.00 $20.00 
Exempt N/A N/A N/A 


(3) Out of state—$50.00. 
(4) If accompanied by adult. 


N/A Not applicable. 
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t began 
when archers 
first taped a match- 
stick or a hatpin to the 
back of the bow riser and 
used it for a sighting device. 

It became more common 

when aluminum alloy arrows 
demonstrated consistent super - 
iority over traditional wooden 
arrows and was rekindled when 
release aids began to be used by 
more than just a handful of experi- 
menters and flight shooters. Since 
the introduction and refinement of 

the compound bow, it has become a 
matter for serious consideration. 

More frequently now, since the 

appearance of programmed cams for 
compound bows, we hear concern voiced 
over the continued improvement of 

archery equipment as a result of seemingly 
never-ending technological development. Serious, 
knowledgeable, and thinking archery people 
wonder whether our primitive longbow is becom- 
ing a space-age projectile launcher that will ulti- 
mately rival firearms in hunting efficiency and 
effect, but this concern is not founded in fact. 

The generic longbow has distinct physical and 
practical limitations that no amount of advanced 
science or technology can surmount. Some small 
improvements are possible over the up-to-date 
bows and arrows that we know and use today; 
however, none of these potential improvements 
can achieve any highly significant increase in per- 
formance or accuracy over present equipment. 
Here is why: 

“Longbow” refers to a hand-drawn, hand-held, 
and hand-released arrow launching device, whether 
it be long, straight limbed, recurve or compound. 
Hand-released includes the use of hand-held aids. 
As long as the bow is hand-held and hand-drawn, 
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By Norbert F. Mullaney, P.E. 


the energy or work which is stored and then 
released to launch the arrow is limited to that 
which a particular human being can muster. 

While a few heavy bow advocates espouse bows 
with draw weights of 90 pounds or more, most 
hunting bows fall in the 70 pounds or less classifi- 
cation. Recent data shows the average hunting bow 
draw weight is reasonably close to 60 pounds. 
Since most serious hunting archers are inclined to 
use the maximum draw weight they can handle 
with consistent accuracy, this figure of 60 pounds 
draw weight can be used as a practical average peak 
weight. From the standpoint of technology, peak 
weight is peak weight, no matter what the design of 
the launching device, since it is required to be 
hand-drawn and hand-held. 

The only other dimension that defines stored 
energy is draw length. The popularity of compound 
bows has increased average draw length to about 
30 inches, but only about 20 to 22 inches of this is 
actual power stroke. The remainder is the brace 
height of the bow. 

Combining peak draw weight and power stroke 
yields the total maximum energy that can be 
achieved with the typical hunting bow, provided 
that it is 100 percent efficient in storing energy. 
The maximum potential energy that could possibly 
be generated within these practical average limita- 
tions of human strength and physical structure 
amounts to 110 foot-pounds for a 60-pound draw 
weight. 

However, it is not practical or even physicially 
possible to achieve 100 percent efficiency in 
energy storage. Even if it were, such a bow would 
be unbelievably harsh and hardly conducive to any 
degree of accuracy. With the use of programmed 
cams and considering a let off of 45 to 50 percent, 
the best of today’s bows achieve an energy storage 
efficiency of about 85 percent. Without let off, 
this can be increased to about 90 percent. This 
means that the typical 60-pound hunting bow 
might ultimately be pushed to store about 99 foot- 
pounds of energy. 
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At the present time, we feel certain such a bow 
would be difficult to shoot at best, but we can say 
without question that it would require a good deal 
of physical conditioning for an archer to handle 
and control this type of equipment. 

Just because we could store nearly 100 foot- 
pounds of energy in a typical hunting bow doesn’t 
mean we can transfer all this potential energy to 
the arrow we wish to launch. It is a basic law of 
physics that no mechanism is 100 percent dynami- 
cally efficient. To date, no bow has realized a 
dynamic efficiency greater than about 84 percent. 
Dynamic efficiency is a measure of just how much 
of the energy stored in the bow is transferred to 
the arrow during launch. 

Dynamic efficiency is made up of several factors 
including not only the design and functional effi- 
ciency of the bow, but also the interaction between 
the bow and the arrow. In addition, the reaction of 
the arrow structure itself is also involved. Recent 
experimental work with bows using programmed 
cams has demonstrated that bows which store large 
amounts of energy for a given draw weight require 
heavier and stiffer arrows when compared to other 
types of bows of similar draw weight. Despite the 
added stiffness, the arrows flex more upon release, 
increasing reaction forces and resulting in a net 
loss of dynamic efficiency ranging from three to 10 
percent. 

In other words, it is possible to store more 
energy in a bow, but when it comes to transferring 
that energy to an arrow, we have reached the point 
of diminishing returns. 

The need for a heavier, stiffer arrow has a det- 
rimental effect on arrow velocity. A heavier arrow 
requires more energy to launch at the same velocity 

as a lighter arrow. Therefore, potentially more 
powerful bows, which must use heavier arrows, 
gain arrow velocity at a diminishing rate. Granted 
there is more kinetic energy in the arrows, but the 
gain in arrow velocity is disproportionately less. 

It has required almost 50 years to gain 35 to 45 
feet per second increase in the velocity of a typical 
hunting arrow. Most of this gain has been achieved 
in the past fifteen years. Perhaps an additional 20 
to 25 feet per second can be achieved before the 
maximum potential is fully exploited. When and if 
this happens, we will still have a low velocity, high 
arch trajectory projectile system which will be crit- 
ical for elevation and external influences. External 
influences include such things as wind and obsta- 
cles, even though the latter can be as minor as a 
leaf or twig. 

In addition, the internal ballistics of the bow and 
arrow (what happens from the time of release until 
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the arrow clears the bow) are delicately balanced 
for proper launch and flight. A small error in the 
shooter’s form or a momentary lapse in concentra- 
tion can result in an errant arrow. It is far more 
complex than just aiming and releasing. In a fire- 
arm, the design of the system establishes and rig- 
idly controls the internal ballistics. With a bow 
and arrow, each individual archer greatly influ- 
ences the internal ballistics, and this individual 
influence will frequently vary from shot to shot. 

Even the use of sophisticated sight equipment 
has an element of uncertainty. Because of the high 
arch trajectory of the arrow, distance to the target 
must be estimated quite accurately, especially 
beyond twenty yards. As the distance to the target 
increases, the potential for error from this source 
alone becomes greater. The instinctive or bare bow 
archer operates under a substantially greater handicap. 
He or she relies on a visual distance judgment plus 
an intimate knowledge of the normal trajectory of 
the arrow to direct the shot. This system intro- 
duces critical variables which only skill and regular 
practice will control on a consistent basis. 

To establish a perspective for the high arch tra- 
jectory of an arrow, consider that a 540-grain typi- 
cal hunting arrow with an initial horizontal velocity 
of 200 feet per second will drop about 9% feet in 
50 yards. A 170-grain type 30-30 projectile from a 
standard load rifle cartridge will have a muzzle 
velocity about 2,200 feet per second, and drop less 
than 1% inches for the same range. 

Viewed with other hunting systems in terms of 
initial projectile velocity, the bow and arrow is not 
impressive. It does manage to top the slingshot, 
but demonstrates only about one-tenth the veloc- 
ity of a muzzleloader. 

Taken at its maximum potential, the bow and 
arrow remains a minimum velocity, multivariable, 
short-range hunting system. With practical hunting 
equipment, it will never reach one-quarter the 
speed of sound. The individual human control of 
the internal ballistics phase of the launch can and 
will continue to limit accuracy for the great major- 
ity of bow hunters. This factor is even more criti- 
cal with equipment that will deliver arrow velocity 
at the higher levels. In other words, control is 
more important and also more difficult to achieve 
with equipment capable of providing the higher 
velocity arrows. 

These factors combine to keep the up-to-the- 
minute hand-drawn, hand-held, and hand-released 
longbow and arrow a “‘primitive’”’ hunting system. 
Within this accepted definition, there is insuffi- 
cient scientific potential to progress beyond that 
category. O 
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The time when homes are filled with the glitter and 
sparkle of Christmas is near. Trees will soon be covered 
with shiny ornaments, draped with sparkling icicles and 
aglow with twinkling lights. Underneath may be presents 
of all shapes and sizes, each carefully chosen to bring 
happiness and joy to some loved one. For some, these 
presents may contain their first air gun, or perhaps a rifle 
or shotgun. A gun asa gift may provide the recipient with 
years of enjoyment and many excellent outdoor recrea- 
tional opportunities; but if you are giving someone a gun 
this year, there are certain things you should know so that 
you may help the new shooter get off to a good, safe start. 

Most importantly, the new shooter should be taught 
basic gun handling techniques. He should know not to 
point a gun at anything he does not intend to shoot. He 
should be cautioned to never bring a loaded gun into a 
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house or put it ina vehicle, and he should understand that 
shooting at flat, hard surfaces or water is dangerous. The 
new shooter should realize that a dropped gun needs to be 
checked for damages or dirt in the barrel and he should be 
careful to check and see what lies beyond his target. 

Since air gun pellets (BBs) can ricochet, the shooter 
should wear some sort of eye protection. Inexpensive, 
plastic shooting glasses can provide excellent protection 
from air gun pellets. 

If the new shooter is given a gun which uses CO; 
cylinders, he or she should know to store the cylinders 
and guns containing them in areas where they will not be 
susceptible to overheating. Overheating can cause these 
cylinders to explode. 

Of equal importance, Florida law prohibits the use of 
BB guns, air- or gas-operated guns and all other firearms 
by anyone under the age of 16 unless that person is under 
the direct supervision of an adult. Any parent or guardian 
who knowingly allows such unsupervised use may be 
arrested and prosecuted. 

Persons giving rifles or shotguns as presents should also 
encourage the new shooter to wear some sort of protective 
hearing device when target shooting. Repeated exposure 
to loud discharges from rifles or shotguns may cause 
permanent hearing loss. Many kinds of hearing protection 
devices, ranging from inexpensive earplugs to sophisti- 
cated earmuffs are available. Many sporting goods stores 
have a good selection of both types on hand. 

Since lessons learned at an early age often endure, the 
new shooter should be immediately exposed to the rules 
of safe gun handling. An excellent way to do this is to enter 
the new shooter in your Florida Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission’s Hunter Education program. The 
course is offered free of charge to anyone and is scheduled 
frequently throughout the state. The course includes sub- 
jects such as first aid, survival, safe gun handling, wildlife 
identification, and many other interesting topics. Persons 
who complete the course are provided an opportunity to 
demonstrate what they have learned by going to a range 
and shooting a rifle, shotgun, and bow and arrow. Those 
who pass the course receive certification as a safe hunter. 
Florida’s Hunter Education certification is currently 
honored by every state which requires certification. For 
information on the next Hunter Education class in your 
area, contact your nearest Commission office listed on 
page 48 of this publication.—Captain Ed Tyer 
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By Ben Davis Sr. 


ago. Dove hunting, my second 
love of the sport, has also 
given me up. My first love, 
duck hunting, is going down for 
the third time. As for expe- 
riences in these game sports, they are probably near 
unapproachable. The commodities necessary versus 
game availability have become discouraging. Past the 
middle age of 50, my agility and quickness have 
diminished—accompanied with top-heaviness and 
windlessness. 

A few short years ago, with a low-slung sedan, a 30- 
inch 16-gauge double-barrel L.C. Smith that I inherited 
years ago, and a Labrador, | started deer hunting in the 
Aucilla Wildlife Management Area. 

I stayed stuck, muddy, wet or cold mostly and when | 
was loaded with buckshot, a million squirrels were 
around. But when I was loaded with squirrel shot, a sow 
with six pigs nearly ended my enthusiasm. I didn’t want 
to shoot that sow or have to dress it, so I just fired one > 


uail hunting gave me up years 
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shot over her head. That caused her to slow down and 
zero in on me. Meanwhile, the dog took off right 
between my legs, the old sow behind him. That darn 
long barrel hit a sapling, went off, nearly killed my Lab 
and almost lamed me. We escaped, thank God, and 
thereafter my 26-inch Remington auto 16-gauge 
accompanied me with three extra shells between my 
left-hand fingers. And, I replaced the dog with my 
teenage daughter, Kathy, and my sedan with a used 
pickup. 

Not only did I want Kathy’s company, I also wanted 
her to be interested in the woods and swamps and 
game. I also admit I was getting deer-hunt wise by that 
year, and I wanted her to climb trees to scout and to 
give an extra hand digging out that darn pick-up truck 
when we got stuck. 

I provided Kathy a 30-caliber M-1 until she got a 
boyfriend, then confiscated the carbine myself only to 
discover the first time I used it, I couldn’t see through 
the peep sight. So I bought a scope for it, but it only 
brought several does up close. 

Last year, Phil Carter helped me put up my brand 
new tree stand. We placed it on a palm tree some eight 
or nine feet above ground, with a safety belt and rope 
that reached the ground. I felt more comfortable witha 
rope, in case I couldn’t see the strapped plastic steps 
under my tummy on the way down. It took the good 
part of an hour to place the stand and run a line of 
string back to the truck. 

That next opening morning, I made it to the stand 


and stayed still from 30 minutes prior to sunrise until 
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30 minutes after. By then, my butt was asleep so | 
bravely crept upright, just long enough to relieve the 
pain, then squatted down again. Until I left at noon, the 
only thing I had seen was some idiot stumbling through 
the brush. 
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went back that afternoon about 3 o’clock, just in 
atch some boy with a single-barrel shotgun 
buggers or something. I came down at sundown 


‘my gun was strapped across my back. 

returned to camp, empty handed, my first 

a buck bagged with a .222 by Wig Starling, 

bagged with a .357 by Chris Carter. I was 

and ready to try again. 

second morning in the tree, nothing passed by 
hound dog. At mid-afternoon I packed up the 

and went to where I had missed that ol’ hog 

ious season. | put the tree stand up six to seven 

een two trees. 

yvoods abounded with wildlife activity that 

oon! Birds were flying and woodpeckers were 

hen turkey paraded around for 10 or 15 

10t over 30 yards from me. She was yelping as 

lost. I watched a string of 25 to 30 squirrels 

‘ough the woods feeding while moving along. 

wn, it was cool and becoming overcast. From 

stand, the view was one of alternating thin, then 

S. There was almost no undergrowth 

y around me. To my left, was a thickly 

wampy pond, some 20 yards wide and 50 to 

ong. As I looked at the water, a dark shadow 

it my eye. It was the biggest blackest bear I could 

gine would be in Florida. It stepped from the 

easily it made no ripples. I’m a country boy, 

er saw a sow hog in anybody’s pen that was as 

big male bear. The bear caught my scent, 

wly looked around, its nose twitching for what 

eternity. I was extremely concerned! I had 

n my extra clip! I kept thinking of the movie, 


ig black bear continued to sniff as I protectively 
e M-1 very slowly. Had the bear been any 
wouldn’t have been able to focus him in the 
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He slowly continued walking, stopping, turning and 
sniffing, then disappeared into the woods. 

I stood up and relaxed a moment, then I spotted 
another one! It was a female, only a little more than half 
the size of the big male. She weighed 250 pounds, I 
guessed. I watched her stand up on her hind legs and 
reach up a leaning palm tree, lift a branch, feel under it 
with her paws then lay it back down. She could have 
unzipped my britches she was so close! 

She stood around and sniffed for about 10 minutes. 
Behind her was a frightened cub, which looked right at 
me. I was amazed by the whole event when at last they 
disappeared into the woods, behind the big male. The 
opportunity of watching those three bears, which I 
doubt few humans have ever had the opportunity to do, 
was one of the most exhilarating experiences I’ve ever 
had. Probably the most frightening thoughts were of 
Kathy. What if she had been there in a tree near me? 
What would she have done? Would the bears have 
spotted us? 

Another thing I wondered about was, would deer 
come near an area where bear scent was? No one I’ve 
talked to seems to know. 

As I left the woods late that day, I thought over and 
over of the bears. Whether or not all the deer went 
wherever the bears went or in the other direction, I'll 
never know. I do know that for the balance of those 
first nine days at camp, the woods only yielded 
mosquitoes, ticks, red bugs and sand gnats. And I’m 
glad I didn’t have to kill a bear. I do think I need a 
bigger gun, though—just in case—plus a pistol, and I’d 
like to get farther up the tree next time. 

And another thing—all those stories about hunters 
killing all the game just aren’t true. I tried real hard to 
bring home the venison, but all I brought home were 
my memories. [ 
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y wife and I have signed a peace treaty that 

has resolved 10 years of household war. She 
has agreed that if I never take her fishing again, she 
will never insist I go shopping with her. 

Compromise is the basis of a happy marriage, I 
believe, and this compromise is one with which I 
can live. Seems to me that on the rare occasions 
she’s gone fishing with me, she’s caught all the fish. 

I often wondered why anyone with as much luck 
as Lilly has (when it comes to fishing) doesn’t 
enjoy the sport more. So, in the interest of saving 
bachelor anglers who may be cruising toward 
wedded bliss from future sessions with a marriage 
counselor, | would like to recount the events that 
led to our agreement to disagree: 

It all began when I first met my bride-to-be. 
Among her many attractions was one in 
particular—she lived on the banks of the fish-filled 
Caloosahatchee River. Naturally I showed up for 
our first date with a fishing rod in one hand and 
roses in the other. 

That was clue to her that perhaps she had best 
investigate my background more thoroughly. The 
ideal opportunity afforded itself when I introduced 
her to my mother, Dot, a woman who says she 
suffered through ‘‘four fishing sons and a husband 
to boot.” 

n three days of conversations, Dot was able to 
eee Lilly sufficiently. While the 
episodes under discussion covered a great number 
of historical embarassments, two are most 
noteworthy. 

The first is called The Day of the Duplicate Bridge 
Tournament. On'this occasion, I must have been 
eight- or so-years-old. I equipped myself with a 
casting rod and a wooden, water-logged Lucky 13 
that must have weighed two pounds, but was still a 
fish catching plug. A mile or so from the house 
there was a tiny pond, wherein dwelled a monster 
bass and conditions were perfect for him to grab 
that old plug. 

As every angler knows, nothing about fishing 
ever goes the way one would wish. The first cast 
landed not in the pond, but in a bush on the other 
side, and as fishermen do, I jerked it free. That 
Lucky 13 came flying through the air at twice the 
speed of a shot-at dove and all three treble hooks 
embedded themselves firmly into my scalp just 
above my left ear. 

No problem. I hooked myself so often back in 
those days that Doc Crawford gave us a family 
discount on hook removal charges. The pain 
wasn’t too bad either, though the wound was a 
little bloody. But because the plug’s weight was so 
great, I had to relieve the pressure a little by 
putting my fingers under its body, causing a trickle 
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of scarlet to be diverted down my arm. 

I walked home with one hand on my head and 
the other holding the rod high enough so the line 
wouldn’t pull the hooks in deeper. Entering the 
house, there were noises coming from the living 
room, so I pushed the door open. | 

There were about 20 women seated at little | 
tables scattered around the room and all were 
bending over bridge hands in intense 
concentration. Nobody even noticed me. 
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"Mother,”’ I said, ‘I think I need to go see Doc 
Crawford again.” 

Everybody looked up at the same time to find 
me standing there, dirty, sweaty, hooked and 
iripping blood on the floor. Cards went flying into 
he air, chairs and tables were overturned and one 
ady hit the floor in a dead faint. Dot just put her 
ead down into a super no-trump hand and cried. 
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Then there was The Day of the Spilled Hair 
Hooks. On this occasion, I had purchased a box of 
“hair hooks,” tiny little things used to cacch 
shiners for bait. Somehow the entire box slipped 
from my grasp and a blue jillion hair hooks hit the 
floor. 

About that time Dot walked in—barefoot. 
“Ouch,” she yelled, holding a foot in the air and 
jumping around on the other. ‘‘Ouch! Yipe! 
OWW!” Each yelp grew louder in intensity as she 
hopped around first on one foot, then on the 
other. 

I figured she had the makings of a new dance 
craze, but then she lost her balance and landed 
solidly on her backside. ‘©Oh! Oh! Oh!!”’ she 
screamed. I was forced into hiding for a week and 
Doc Crawford had a field day. 

espite all Dot’s counseling, Lilly and I were 

wed. And the incident that began the Great 
Fishing Debate occurred shortly thereafter. 
Neighboring newlyweds Greg and Kathy Warr 
invited us along for a snook fishing trip to Ten 
Thousand Islands. 

Far in the back country around midday, the girls 
let us know they were growing somewhat 
uncomfortable and wondered how long it would 
take to get back to the motel. ‘‘About an hour,” 
Greg muttered. They said they couldn’t wait that 
long and eyed the tangled mangrove islands 
nearby, then quickly decided they were unsuitable 
for the business at hand. 

Greg and I were told to face forward, which we 
did. As the center console lacked more appropriate 
facilities, and balancing on the stern would have 
posed significant problems, the girls armed 
themselves with a pair of paper cups. There were 
complaints afterward, but neither of the two 
griped very much, as in the wilderness this sort of 
thing could be expected. 

After an hour or so Greg noted he was in need 
and I indicated the same was true. So, he cranked 
the motor and we ran around the island to Rabbit 
Key, where the porta-potties were located. 

He and I reflected upon these events that 
evening, as we slapped mosquitoes and curled up 
in sleeping bags in the boat. From a short distance 
away, the motel lights blazed and our wives slept in 
comfort of the air conditioning. We both agreed 
that neither wife had asked about a comfort station, 
to our knowledge. Their question had simply been 
how long would it take to get to the motel. We also 
agreed we could not read minds. We were being 
sorely mistreated and I have been mistreated ever 
since, in my opinion. Sometime when I have more 
space, let me tell you about shopping for 
shoes. 0 
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CONSERVATION SCENE 


Awards to Office 
of Environmental 
Services 


Two members of the Office of 
Environmental Services (OES) were 
honored by the Florida Wildlife Fed- 
eration at its annual awards banquet 
in Tampa. Brad Hartman, director of 
OES, received the Conservationist of 
the Year award for his work on the 
Holey Land-Rotenberger restoration 
project and other water management 
issues in south Florida. 

Larry Perrin, leader of the OES 
Kissimmee Wetlands Investigation 
Section, received the Wildlife Con- 
servationist of the Year award for his 
work on the Kissimmee River and 
Paradise Run restoration projects. @ 


Mayo FFA Senior 
Named Winner 


A high school senior in Mayo has 
been named the winner of the Future 
Farmers of America Proficiency Award 
in Fish and Wildlife Management for 
the southern region of the country. 

Owen Carson McCall Jr., 17, isa 
high school senior, member of the 
Lafayette Senior FFA chapter and 
owner and operator of McCall’s Fur 
and Trapping Supply. He has been 
involved in work to enhance the fish 
and wildlife habitat and water quality 
on his family’s farm in Mayo and is 
also active in all phases of FFA work. 


Florida Panther Exhibit 
Opens in Florida Symbols Room 


The Commission recently unveiled before the Florida 
Cabinet an exhibit featuring a Florida panther. Examining 
the exhibit are: (1 to r) Wildlife Officer John Miller; Ed 
Jonas, exhibit coordinator with the Secretary of State’s 
office; Commission Executive Director Col. Robert 
Brantly; and Commission Chairman William Bostick Jr. 

The adult female panther featured in the exhibit came 
from the Fakahatchee Strand in the Big Cypress National 
Preserve in south Florida. The exhibit also depicts the 
habitat of the Florida panther. The Big Cypress range is 
predominantly cypress, with pine and tropical hardwood 
hammocks and beak rush prairies. 

The exhibit is now on permanent display in the Old 
Capitol’s Florida Symbols Room. The Old Capitol in 
Tallahassee is open to the public and tours are available 
free of charge. 

The panther formerly roamed throughout North 
America. Today, its only known home east of the 
Mississippi River is in south Florida. Panther populations 
have been identified in the Fakahatchee Strand, Raccoon 
Point in the Big Cypress, and Hole-in-the-Donut of the 
Everglades National Park. Commission researchers have 
identified 20 panthers in the south Florida area. Dona- 
tions by the Florida Sportsmen Council and Tony Gilyard 
were used for the taxidermic work and helped make the 
exhibit possible. 8 
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Left, Major James “Jimmy” Jordan 
in service for 25 years. 


Below, Wildlife Biologist Stephen B. 
Fickett Jr. (left) receives certificate 
of appreciation for 33 years of service. 
from Commission Chairman William 
Bostick Jr. 
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Three Long-Time Commission 
Employees Retire From Service 


Major James Jordan, deputy director of the Division of Law Enforcement, 
retired October 1 after 25 years of service. Jordan started his career with the 
Commission in 1958 as a wildlife officer in the Everglades Region for a salary 
of $285 a month. In 1962, he was made area law enforcement supervisor for 
the South Region, a position he held until 1968 when he was promoted to 
captain in the Everglades Region. 

In 1970, he was promoted to major and became the assistant chief of law 
enforcement stationed in Tallahassee. In 1977, he was named deputy director 
of law enforcement. 

Also retiring at this time was Wildlife Officer Marshall Futch of the 
Northwest Region. Futch, who was a 20-year veteran, had been stationed in 
Wakulla County. He was a legendary tracker and outdoorsman whose profi- 
tiency dealing with wildlife law violators was chronicled in the March-April 
1981 issue of Florida Wildlife. 

Stephen B. FickettJr., wildlife biologist, capped off 33 years of service to the 
Commission with his retirement in June. Fickett, a Brooklyn native, came to 
the Commission as the assistant project leader on the Gulf Hammock Wildlife 
Management Area (WMA) in 1950. He also worked with Green Swamp, 
Croom and Citrus WMAs and was directly responsible for the Commission 
eceiving the Chinsegut Nature Center at Brooksville. 

Fickett also was the first recipient of the Allan Cruikshank Award for 
Conservation from the Florida Audubon Society, of which he served as a 
director. He was also a president for the Florida Chapter of the Nature 
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Receives 


International 
Award 


The Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission received the prestigious 
Ernest Thompson Seton Award from 
the International Association of Fish 
and Wildlife Agencies during a meet- 
ing in Wisconsin. 

Theaward, presented to Col. Robert 
Brantly, executive director, is spon- 
sored by the Woodstream Corpora- 
tion and is presented annually to the 
state, provincial or federal agency 
that has best promoted a public aware- 
ness of the need to support the science 
or practice of wildlife management. 

The Commission received the 
award for its “adherence to sound 
wildlife management principles dur- 
ing the Everglades emergency deer 
hunt controversy in July 1982, de- 
spite significant unwarranted legal 
and emotional opposition.” Q 


Last Four of 
Five Sparrows 


On September 10, one of the five 
surviving dusky seaside sparrows died 
at the Santa Fe Community College 
Teaching Zoo in Gainesville where 
the birds have been in captivity for 
the past three years. 

A necropsy revealed no communi- 
cable diseases. The remaining four 
birds have now been transferred as 
scheduled to Disney World where 
they will be used in an interbreeding 
program with female Scott’s seaside 
sparrows, a similar species. BS 
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Florida Wildlife’s Production 
Coordinator Leaves for New York 


Claiborne first came to Florida 
Wildlife in 1973 as production assis- 
tant. Her work was with the many 
publications of the Commission, and 
she also assisted with design and 
layout of the magazine. At the time of 
her resignation, she was publications 
tion Program, studying for a diploma production coordinator. We bid her 
in magazine publishing. good luck and best wishes! a 


———— 


With this issue, not only does Flor- 
ida Wildlife say hello to two new 
staffers, but also bids goodbye to 
another. Caroline O. Claiborne has 
left for New York City. There the 
veteran staffer will be attending New 
York University’s Continuing Educa- 


Nongame Conference Planned 


The Commission and the newly created Nongame Wildlife Council will be 
planning a new nongame fish and wildlife program in accordance with a 1983 act 
of the Florida Legislature. The act was sponsored by Senator Pat Neal and 
Representative Jon Mills. 

The Commission has planned a mid-week conference and workshop in Talla- 
hassee, November 16 and 17. The two-day event is open to public attendance and 
participation. The conference begins at 10:00 a.m., Wednesday (Nov. 16) at 
Florida State University in the Florida State Conference Center at the Center for 
Professional Development. The workshop will be the next day at the same 
location. 

Persons wishing to provide opinions or who seek information about a non- 
game program in Florida and who cannot attend the Tallahassee conference and 
workshop are invited to write: Nongame Wildlife Planning, Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission, 620 South Meridian Street, Tallahassee, FL 32301. 

A number of nationally recognized experts have been invited to share their 
perceptions and experiences about a nongame fish and wildlife program in 
Florida. a 


CALL TOLL FREE 


Lakeland—1-800-282-8002 
Ocala—1-800-342-9620 
West Palm Beach—1-800-432-2046 
Lake City—1-800-342-8105 
Panama City—1-800-342-1676 
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. Subscription rates for FLORIDA WILDLIFE were approved with an 
increase of $2 per year at the September 2 meeting of the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission. The increase has been necessary due to increased costs 


of printing the magazine, and is the first increase since July 1976 when another 
$2 increase was made. 
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| 
WILDLIFE ALERT! 
\_THEY ARE STEALING FROM your J 


Florida Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission 
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This public document was promulgated at a cost of $37,412, or $1.39 
per copy, to provide information regarding wildlife resources of the 
state. Income from subscriptions defrays a substantial portion of the 


above listed cost of magazine production. 
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FLORIDANA 


“During the 1920s,” 
remembers James W. 
Phillips of Hawthorne, 
“] lived near Lochloosa. 
lused to see 15 or 20 
barrels of bream and 
speckled perch a day 
leave the train station 
at Lochloosa. That was 
back when it was 
le 

At the time, the 
trains were “iron 
horses,” steam-driven 
locomotives, and 
Phillips’ Uncle Will 
Abstein had the job of 
filling the water tanks 

on the engines from a 
wooden storage tank 
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that was refilled in 
turn by pumping 
water from the lake. 
“There was a large 
fish house out in Lake 
Lochloosa,” Phillips 
recalls, “about 50 by 
50 feet or so, anda 
long iron-railed dolly 
track connected the 
fish house with the 
loading dock at the 
depot. I remember that 
C.L. Beck and A.J. 
Beck used to fish 
almost every night. 
They had a 2500-yard 
seine they pulled all 
over the lake. Other 
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fishermen that used to 
do the same thing were 
the McEwen family 
and Owen Cassels.” 

Once unloaded from 
the fishermen’s boats, 
the fish were packed in 
55-gallon oak barrels 
and iced down. The 
weight of fish per 
barrel was probably 
120 to 130 pounds, 
Phillips said. From 
Lochloosa, the trains 
went north to where 
the markets were— 
some as close as 
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